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LILBBAL TRB, x 


FAREWELL. 
Farewell! that fond and love-fraught word, 
Whose talismanic power 
Awakens many a thrilling chord 
Has slumber'd till that hour— 
When, like a rich Lolian strain, : 
Affection gushes forth again. 


‘Tis beard above the wild hurrah, 
When charging squadrons meet, 

And those who fall amid the fray 
Are trodden under feet; 

From many a bosom gash’d and gored 

Is moan’d that one love-breathing word. 


G. 





In prayer the warrior utters it 
Before the battle fray; 
Tn tears the sailor mutters it, 
When wings his bark away— 
Upon the whitening surge’s swell, 
He flings to home his fond farewell. 


When o’er the ship with wrathful roar 
The blackening waters boom, 

Shronding the fated seamen o’er— 
Their winding sheet and tomb ; 

Then, high above the tempest’s yell, 

Is heard their anguish-shriek’d farewell 


By the believer's bed of death 
If thou hast ever stood, 
And mark’d bow calmly firm his faith, 
How tranquil was his mood; 
His spirit longs with God to dwell, 
Yet lingers still to say farewell! 


"Fhe exile weeping on the deck, 
While gazing on his home— 

Now slowly lessening to a speck, 
Now lost amid the foam— 

Still thinks he hears his own adored 

Maria breathe that mournful word. 


ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 
yr Edward Seaward’s Narrative of his Shipwreck, and consequent Discovery 
of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea; with a Detail of many extraordi- 
Zary and highig interesting events in his Life, from the year 1733 to 1749, 
@3 written im his oon Diary. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1831. Longman and Co. 

A diary of remarkabie adventures, preserved for a century in the ta- 
hnily of the writer, and certainly never penned with a view to publica- 
tion, is precisely one of the works which meets with our greatest regard. 
Since the spirit-stirring narratives of the buccaniers, we have met with 
nothing of this kind which has interested us more than this curious his- 
tory; tor the adventures have as much of the advantage of the marvel- 
lous, and never offend, by details of cruelty and massacre. Sir Edward 
Seaward, it seems, was born about 1710 or 11, and died in 1774, at his 
feat, Hartland in Gloucestershire. Early impressed, as if his name had 
an inflaence on his destiny, with a fondness for a sea life, his wishes 
ae first gratified by a voyage to Virginia, as supercargo of a vessel be- 
onging to his ancle, a Bristol merchant. This voyage he performed in 

733, and on his retarn married Eliza Goldsmith. With her he again 
sailed for Jamaica; and from Jamaica in a trip to the Honduras was 
wrecked ;—the erew took to the boat; but Seaward, his wife, and a little 
dog, were saved by the brig’s being drifted ashore. Here they were in 
f very Robinson Crasoc-like condition, on an uninhabited island; and 
the chief difference between the employments and exploits of the hero 
ef De Poe and them, as related in these volumes, consists in the former 
being solitary, and the latter a united pair. Amply supplied with tools, 
*eeds, necessaries. and poultry, from the vessel, they Lesaee builders, 
horticaltarists, agriculturists, fishers, &c. and the island soon smiled be- 
neath their indastry into a Paradise, of which they were the Adam and 
‘ye. Their matual affection, amiable feelings, humanity, and piety, are 
Very naturally end touchingly drawn; and though the daily details are 
yather minate, we do not think that readers of any class (except perhaps 
(be few who ean onl enjoy the feverish excitement of romance, or high- 
‘seasoned ptingency in poetry,) will deem them tedious. We will en- 
teavour to convey a notion of their character by a few extracts. 

“Saturday, 2d. In the morning we found ourselves very stiff from the 
¢iforts of the preceding day; and had recourse to a copious ablution of 
sea-water upon the deck, immediately after getting up; which was suc- 
‘eeded, as on former occasions, by a perfect renovation. My wife had 


dear wite 4vas unable to drag him iorth. [ now offered to assist her. ‘ No 
no; fair play, Edward,’ sie cried; ‘uo fish, no dinner.’ She did indeed 





- tug, and the fish tugged, and my poor love was almost tired out; at last, 


by one great effort, she raised him out of the hatch, on tu the top of the 

cask, where Fidele stood; but the fish made a bound, end carried line 

and rod into the open water; while Fidele, struck with terror, leaped 
back upon the rock; but as since our arrival here we bad accustomed 
him to go into the smooth sea, and bring out picces ot stick, he now, with 

a little encouragement from his mistress, who ran round with him to the 

sandy beach of the inlet, immediately took the water; and, laying hold 

of the rod, (the fish being almost spent by its preceding exertion,) kept 
it fast in his mouth, and, after many frui‘less efforts, managed to get foot 
ing with his cumbrous prize, and, to the great joy of my wife, placed 
the rodin her hand. She tien drew up the fish with a trinmph, which, 
she declared, was al! their own. I gave the dear pair a cheer.of applause, 
: which Fidele returned With an extraordinary howl, that made us both 
laugh. Before we carried away her prize, as the rest of the fish in the 
conservatory bad been some days without food, I threw some in to them, 
and then turned my steps homeward with my swect helpmate. Tooge- 
ther, we prepared the calipeavar for dinner, which duly appeared, with 
all the et-ceteras, limes and peppers. In honour of the contest, my wife 
set before me a bottle of our canary wine; and she placed a rich dessert 
also on the table, namely, an over-ripe pine and a fine shaddock. After 
so sumptuous a feast, I was not disposed to sink into the woodman again 
that day, but sat like anabob, enjoying the fruit and beverage, drinking 
the health of my mdst excellent and courteous fisherman. My dear 

Cliza was quite happy in seeing me, for once since our landing, laying 

aside all care; and J believe, on this occasion, I became a little exhili- 

| rated. We talked over the battle of the fish, which reminded us of Wal- 
ler’s battle of the Bermudians with the whale; and I laughed heartily 
again and again,—an excess of mirth neither natura! nor habitual to me. 

; After our more than usually generous regale, we extended some of its 

| indulgencies to ongicrowding retainers without. We fed the armadillo 

| from our fruit, played-with the young kids, and treated their mothers 
| with the parings of our shaddock and pine-apple. Ths poultry, too, 

j; were not forgotten. At sunset we retired to our marine abode.” 

| Besides the armadillo, which they caught and tamed, Fidele, the dog, 

| used occasionally to catch an iguana, which made an excellent dish of 

) fresh food; and on one occasion they had a famous battle with a herd of 

: peccaries, of which they slew seven. But the chief incidents are the dis- 

| covery of a great treasure in a cavern, where it had been left by some 

| Spanish pirate; and the arrival of a canoe, with two negroes, their wives, 
ead a young girl, who of course becoines attendant on Mrs. Seaward. 

The colony thus increased is threatened by a guarda costa, in pursuit of 

a wader from Virginia: the former is gallantly repulsed, and the latter 

finatiy removes the Seawards to Jamaica. 

Their fnture voyages backwards and forwards; the increased prospe- 
rity of the island, or rather islands (for there were two, divided by a 
channel ;) their visits to Pngland ; interviews with Ministers on the sub- 
ject of these colonies; the knighting of Seaward; and the final surren- 
der of his islands to Spain; are all related with much verisimilitude. So 
in the end, with its good moral inculcations, its style well beseeming the 
period to which it is assigned, and the general interest of the story; we 
can very cordially recommend this work—si aon e cero e ben trovage. 

—in = 
CHOLERA MORBUS. 

[Two works have just appeared on the continent, treating of this 
terrible disease—we subjoin a short notice of eaca. ] 

Mittheilungen iiber die morgenléindische Brechrukr—Communications con- 
cerning the Cholera Morbus. By Dr. R. A. Riecke. Vol. I. Stutt- 
gart, 1831. 

Ever since the year 1817, that pest, the cholera, has been sweeping 
like a whirlwind, without apparent direction or eontroul, through India, 
Persia, China, Turkey, and Russia; and it has at length approached so 
near to the frontiers of the more civilised countries of Europe, as to ex- 
cite very serious apprehensions of its invasion of our own shores. What- 
ever tends, therefore, to elucidate the history and nature of this wide- 
spreading and devastating disease, must at this moment be peculiarly 
interesting. 

The volume before us is occupied with the history of the cholera mor- 
bus; and the author intends to treatin a second of the method of cure. 
Ife sets out with a comprehensive view of the phenomenon, of which he 
presents the following sketch :— 

‘* Asia, the cradle of the ‘human racc and of its civilisation, is at the 
same time the birth-place of the contagious diseases which have at various 
periods ravaged the world. There originated the black death, which, 
in the middle of the fourteenth century, traversed Asia and Europe, 
like a destroying angel, and is said to have carried off thirteen mil- 
lions of persons in@pina alone; there was generated the influenza 
of the last century, which spread from the eastern parts of Asia over 
the whole of that quarter of the globe and Europe, and even crossed 
the wide Atlantic to America; and there, too, first appeared the cholera 
morbus, which in the space of thirteen years has extended its ravages 











experienced so much utility in her change of costume, that with my per- 
mission she would henceforth dispense with the petticoats, and dress a 
‘2 Turque: 1 was quite agreeable; the new dress was sufficiently mo- 
“lest, and more appropriate to her present situation: and in truth it was'| 
yery becoming, being not a little graceful.’ 

“Friday, 8th. My dear wife kept closely at her needle-work, while [| 
employed myself in cutting some small trees and brushwood. Daring | 
my task, she got a little tired of being from me; and to my own glad | 
sreeting, too, suddenly joined me with her fishing-rod ready baited in her | 
sand, and invited me to accompany her to the rock. ‘The day wears, 
aid she, smiling, ‘and I come to my duty.’ ‘Dearest,’ cried I. ‘no 
“uty; only thy pastime; but [ will now do it, for it is sometimes rather! 
‘lgging work.’ 
hot give up my office. So long as you replenish the conservatory, I will 
‘urnish you with its fish. ‘Well, well, be it so,’ said I; and, instant!y 
‘esolving on a bit of merriment, determined to leave the matter entirely | 
‘0 herself; so, walking up with her to the rock over the cask, she drop 
ped in the bait, which was greedily seized by some strong fish, and the 
‘ction pulled the rod by a jerk from her hand; but she quickly picked it | 
'p, (for I did not,) while I said, ‘You sha!l have fair play, and the fish 
‘00.’ Fidele would have helped her if he could; he seemed to under- | 
tand what was going forward, for he jumped off the rock on to the top | 
ot the cask, and I really thought he was going to take the line in his 
mouth. The fish, however, kept its station; and the delicate arm of my! 


‘Oh, no, dear Edward; you allotted it to me, and I will | * 
} is southern Asia. 


| appearance as epidemics. 


over the half of Asia and a considerable portion ofEurope. In the 
whole, it is true defective, history of diseases, there is no example of 
so speedy a successién of two wide-spread epidemics as the latest 
times have exhibited. The influenza of 1782 and the cholera have 
occurred within half a century; and this striking phenomenon of our 
eventful times may justly be regarded as evidence in favour of a con- 
jecture hazarded by a modern philosopher, that there exists an intimate 
connexion between the political vicissitudes of the human race and the 
extraordinary occurrences in the physical world so frequently coincident 
with them. Striking as is the resemblance between the two great disor- 


| dersof modern times in one point, they are very dissimilar in other re- 


spects. The first assumed the form of a catarrhal fever; the second that of 
vomiting and diarrhaa—both diseases which are disnosed to an epide- 


mic extension. The catarrh is more a disease of northern countries: the 


| influenza originated in north-eastern Asia; the birth-place of the cholera 


As the catarrhal fever is generally a mild disease; but 
the cholera, on the other hand, requires speedy an i potent aid from art 
to obviate a disastrous issue; so both retained their character on their 
Though the influenza spread itself verv ge- 
generally in the places which it visited—as, for example, at Petersburgh, 
where 40,090 persons were attacke? by it in one day, vet very few died 
of it. The cholera, on the contrary, has thus far carried off one third, if 
not half, of the persons whom it has seized; but the proportion of the 
latter te the population of ceuntries in which if appearcd, bes been, upon 


the whole, smaller than in the influenza; and the diffusion of the influen- 
za much more rapid than that of the cholera. , 

Dr. Riecke then follows, historically, the course of the disorder from 
its origin at Noddia on the Ganges, in ry 1817, through all its labyrin- 
| thine ramifications to its reappearance it. Russia last year. He pays, at 

the same time, particular attention to al] the symptoms, distinguishing 
those which have invariably attended the disorder, and such as have va- 
ried with time, place, and circumstances. ‘Tke following is a condensed 
view ot the whole :— : 

“In many cases the disorder commences suddenly, with its charac- 
teristic symptoms ; but in others it is preceded for a short time by various 
proghosties, such as a sense of fulness of the stomach, nausea, debility, 
shivering, vertigo, and frequently an inexpressible anxiety. ‘The disease 
itself mostly breaks out in the night or moruing: the stomach discharges 
its contents by vomiting; the matters containe « in the bowels are speedi- 
ly expelled; and a sudden feeling of exhaustion ensues. These first 
evacuations are soon succeeded by others in both ways; but the dis- 
charged matter is of a totally different nature, most png turpid 
water; it is often greenish und yellowish, and in the more advanced 
stages of the disease occasionally contains gall, which in general is a fa- 
vourable sign. The alvine discharges resemble those thrown up from the 
stomach; many slimy flakes are observed in them, and their quantity is 
in most cases very considerable: the former are generally preceded by 
pains, which frequently become very acute, but in some cases do not oc- 
curatall. T’enesmus is often associated with these symptoms, byt io 
general it is not severe. Greater inconvenience is sustained froma burn- 
ing sensation and oppression in the region of the stomach, accompanied 
by such torturing thirst, that even medical men, well aware of the dan- 
ger of cold drinks, have not been able to refrain from urgently soliciting 
the indulgence. The region of thestomach feels hot externally. Atthe 
same time excessive debility and exaustion supervene, and frequently in- 
crease to fainting. Soon after the commencement of the copious evacua- 
tions, cramps ensue: they commonly begin in the extremities, and gra- 
dually pass from these to the muscles of the trunk. It is but rarely that 
these cramps are aggravated into general convulsions: in many cases 
they are absent altogether, but this is far from being a favourable sign. 
Convulsions of the muscles have frequently been observed even after 
death. ‘The pulse is at first small, weak, and quick; but soon after the 
cramps take place it is not to be felt in any external parts. The skin 
loses its natural warmth, becomes as cold as marble, is mostly covered 
with a cold clammy perspiration, and assumes a livid bue; the lips and 
nails turn quite blue. In this state the skin is even proof against chemi- 
cal agency, such as t° 9, of boiling water and the like, though the patient 
complains of heet in ths superficial parts. The eyes sink in their orbits, 
th» features of tlie fuse quickly collapse, and have a corpse-like appear- 
ance. Respiration, which is at first accelerated, becomes with the in- 
crease of the disorder, difficult and slow: in one casé only seven respira- 
tions occurred ine “‘nute. The breath huslittle warmth. Blood taken 
during the disease exbibits scarcely any serum, and no crust, and rapidly 
congeals: as it runs ont it is thick and binek, even from the arteries. Du- 
ring the disease an extraordinary anxiety frequently supervenes: it pro- 
ceeds, no doubt, in part from moral influences, but is always an unfa« 
vourable symptom. In India it was more frequent in ~erepoans than in 
the native. The secretion ef the saliva and urine is generally suspended, 
but not that of the gall, though gall is rarely discharged. On the dissec- 
tion of bodies, the gall-bladder is commonly found full of a blackish gall. 
The functions of the brain seldom suffer any material derangement, 
though a kind of stupor frequently takes place ; but the mental faculties 
are always somewhat impaired, and the senses weakened. The state of 
these functions, according to Cromwell, closely resembles that which suc- 
ceeds intoxication. The disease is always attended with great apathy, 
and patients are often quite indifferent as to the issue of their disorder, 
They mostly retain their consciousness to the last, and often feel them- 
selves relieved at the approach of death, as the debilitating evacuations 
and cramps cease, and the warmth returns to individual parts, though 
the features of the face retain their characteristic ghastly or corpse-like 
expressions. In other cases, however, the most distressing symptome 
continue till death. The recovery of the patient is indicated by the re- 
turn of warmth over the whole surface of the skin, the elevation of the 
pulse, the cessation of the cramps, vomiting, and flux, the appearance of 
gall in the evacuations, the renewal of the urinary and salivary secre- 
tion, and a disposition to sleep. The reappearance of the feces is also @ 
very favourable sign. In other respects, the course of the disorder pre- 
sented many deviations. It often happened that persons attacked by the 
disease fell to the ground, and ina short time expired,without the charec- 
teristic symptoms of the complaint being clearly developed, as had been 
previously observed in other epidemic diseases, for instance, in the 
plague, by Sydenham. In such cases the course is extremely rapid; 
they occur chiefly in the commencement of the epidemic. The fatal ca- 
tastrophe usually happens from ten to twenty-four hours after the first ap- 
pearance of the symptoms of the malady: the transition to recovery is 
often as rapid, though many convalescents suffer a long time from com- 
plaints in the stomach and abdomen, In many instances the cholera 
brings on a nervous fever, which not rarely proves fatal. Relapses fre- 
quently occur, and are more dangerous than the first attacks, on account 
of the prostration of strength induced by the latter.” 

T’o this statement we shall only subjoin a few datached facts. 

The cholera made its first appearance on the swampy and very un- 
healthy banks of ariver: andit keeps in preference to low damp coun 
tries, avoiding the dry andelevated parts. According to Ranken, camels 
and goats were attacked with violent diarrhaa where the cholera pre 
vailed. In the tropical countries, the cholera regularly increased and 
abated with the rainy season. The appearance of the cholera seems to 
have some connexion with that of earthquakes: both were most violent 
| in India in 1829, in Arabia in 1822, and in Syria in 1623. In the island 
| of Ceylon and in Astracan, it was particularly remarked that very few 
women. and no children, were attacked by the disease ; whereas, in the 
| government of Orenburg, the women were more especially affected 
| by it. 


| 
| 























“The Bramins attributed the origin of the disorder to the anger of the 
goddess Ulal-ebi, and to a quarrel between her and the god Kali; and as- 
| certed that the resentment of the goddess could only be appeased by a 
pilgrimage to }ertemple at Kalinghout, by liberal offerings there, and by 
| bathing in the sacred waters of the neighbouring Ganges. Thousands 
| followed this iniunction, and, during the pilgrimage, fell victims to the 
| verv disease which they hoped to escape by means « f it. 
| The Russian director of the custome at Kiachta applied to the dzar- 
| gutschey, the chief civil officer on the Chicese frontier, to establish quay 
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rantine institutions against the cholera. The latter replied, that police 
precautions would be useless for his country, on acconut of its very nu- 
merous population; adding, with the greatest sang froid, that this disease 
would give their empire so much the more room, tue more people it car- 
ried off. This notion he supported by the remark, that a sickness ot this 
kind knew its victims, and leit others untouched ; that it selected such as 
live in filth and intemperance: and that, on the contrary, a person of 
undaunted mind, with cleanliness and moderation, was sale from its at- 
tack. On this subject be referred to the present emperor of China, de- 
claring that Pekin owed its exemption from the disease solely to the 
firmness of his impecial majesty, who was pleased to say to those about 
him: “Do not suppose tha’ the disorder is more powerful than y.ur- 
selves; the pusillanimous alone dic of it.’ Frem that moment they all 
took courage, and nothing was le(t for the disease but to quit the capital. 
‘* Bat that is nothing,” he proceeded: * I will relate to you anotier case, 
which occurred in the year 1979. A disease brole out at Pekin of a pe- 
culiar character, for it affected the tails of tllose who quitted their houses 
and abode in the open air. In a short time it consumed half the tail, and 
the immediate death of the owner was the consequence. When this was 
reported to the then reigaing e:mperor, Tschang- Lung, be declared em- 
phatically that he would not bear any thing of such a disorder. ‘This his 
supreme will expressed with firmness, and thereupon made public, had 
such an effect on the malady that it left Pekin forthwith.” While dzar- 
gutschey was detailing these circumstances, he fixed his eyes intently on 
the director, and perceiving in his looks a certain distrust of his state- 
ments, he added, with a smile, ‘‘ You must believe, at any rate, that fear | 
enervates the nrind, aud that the latter hasa decisive influence over the 
body. Whether you believe my story or not, we mast listen without 
terrer to the report of the disease at Kukuchoton, and then it will posi- 
tively not visit us.” This was in the summer of 1527: the disease actuaily 
proceeded no further in that direction. 

The question, whether the cholera is iafections or not ? is still involved 
in great obscurity. Upon the whole, the English physicians in the south 
are rather in favour of the opinion that it is not intectious; while the 
Russian, in the north, believe that it is. In support of both assertions 
there are facts, many of which are cited by the author. In Ceylon not a 
physician or attendant on the sick was affected; while in Persia a lying- 
in woman, who had not stirred a step out of the house, was attacked by 
cholera. The Bengal Board of Sfealth, and that of Madras, unreserved- 
ly declare their conviction of the non-contagious nature of the disease, 
in their reports founded on the testimony of a hundred medical men. It 
is true that an earlier report of the Bombay Board leaves the point doubt- 
ful. The Russian physicians, oa the other hand, adduce several striking 
instances of real infection; aud the Russian medical commission {6rmal- 
Jy declared last autumn, the malady to be “not only epidemic, but also 
contagious.”’* 

The cholera is nota new phenomenon. It was long ago observed in 
India, and described before the middie of the seventeenth century by 
Bontius, in his work De Medicina Indorwn (Leyden, 1642). The disease 
is named in Sanscrit randic, and ennerum vandic; in Mahiratta morschi; 
in Hindustanee morghi (death), out of which the Europeans made mor- 
deschic, or mort dechien. tn the Transactions of the Board of Health of 
Madras, so far back as 1787, there is a complete description of it as it 
prevailed in 1779 at Arcot, in 1783 in the valley of Ambore, and in 1771 
at Ganjam. In 1775 it broke out in the Mauritius. It has since been fre- 
quently observed among the British troops in India, especially when en- 
eamped in certain districts, and more particularly in Travancore ; but its 
ravages have rarely been extended over large tracts of country. Accord- 
ingto Deguignes, it spread in the year 1031 as faras Syria ; and according 
to an Arabian trad:tion, a similar malady peaetrated about 500 years 
since from India to Egypt, Nubra, and Abyssinia. The last setileaiie 
broke out, after considerable anomalies of weather, in the year 1317 in 
Bengal. ‘The next article will shew how ferits ravages have extended. 





to be preferred to internal, is particularly interesting. ‘As it must be 
assumed that in the state of general collapse, interval remedies can 
scarcely operate, on account of the total absence of the capability of 
feeling their impressions, and at any rate, there can be no question but 
of a chemical and mechanical action; it may be asked whether there 
are not external remedies operating in that manner, by means of which, 
through a powerful impression on the solids, the circulation and the play 
of the secretions might be restored ?” 

The fourth action treats of the peculiarities of the cholera in its diffu- | 
sion; and the author expressly declares this disease to be not infectious. 

In the last section he considers the meats to be adopted on a large 
scale against it; and after shewing that it has always visited iu prefer- 
ence those nations and classes which are naturally, or through poverty, 
disposed to filth, and confined to meagre fare, he comes to a conclusion, 
which, though sounding rather paradoxical, it not a litle encouraging: | 
* Wherever peace and the highest degree of liberty consisteat with per- | 


sonal security prevail, together with their attevdant blessings, industry | 





at your brish every yard, you morodia’ thief, and the divil mind you,’ 
says he, ‘for your impideace; for sure if you hadn't the impidence of a 
highwayman’s horse, it’s not into my very house, undher | nose, you'd 
daar for to come ;’ and, with that, he begay to whistle for the dogs; and 
the fox, that stood eyeing him all the time he was spaking’, began to 
think it was time to be joggin’ whin he heerd the whistle, and says the 
fox to himself,‘ Throth, indeed, you think yourself a mighty great ran- 
ger now,’ says lie,‘ and you think you're very cute, but, upon my tail, 
and that’s a big oath, I'd be long sorry to let sitch a mallet-headed bog- 
throtter as yourself take a dirty advantage o’ me, and I'll engage,’ says 
the fox, ‘Ul make you lave the door svon and suddint;’ and, with that, 
he turned to where the ranger’s brogues was lying, hard by, beside the 
fire, and, what would you think, but the fox tuk up one o’ the brogues, 
and wint over to the fire and threw it into it. 

“*) think that'll make you start,’ says the fox. 

“* Divil resave the start,’ says the ranger; ‘that won’t do, my buck,’ 
says he; ‘the brogues may burn to ceudhers,’ says he, ‘ but out o’ this I 


and plenty, this scourge will probably assume a milder form; it is not | won't stir; and thin, puttin’ his fiugers into his mouth, be geva blast 


the quarantine that it will respect, but the authority of the law and the | 
fowl ia the pot.” | 


iva whistle you'd hear a mile off, and shouted for the dogs. 
“So that won't do,’ says the fox. ‘Well, [must thry another offer,’ 


To these analyses we shal) add the substance of a letter from Marin | says he; and, with that, he tuk up the other brogue, and threw it into the 
Darbal, a French physician at Moscow, read at a late meeting of the | fire too. 


Academy of Science iv Paris, as tending to throw light on the questiva, 
whether the disease is contagious or not? 

The cholera broke ont at Moscow before any one ever thought of it. 
The belief of its contagious nature, and the panic consequent upon that 
notion, instantly became general. Before any precautions were deemed 
necessary, fifty thousand persons had fled from the city. It was not long 
before it was surrounded by a cordon, to prevent the disease frem spread- 


is it possible to enclose a city, the circumference of whichis equal to 
quarantines on the frontiers of the government, and there died; but 


they were not known to have infected any one. The number of the 
sick was not more considerable in the vicinity of the hospitals than else- 


| 
where; people have slept in the same bed with diseased persons, and | 


yet been exempted from the complaint; and very few of the attendants 


that of Paris? Many of the filty thousand fugitives had carried with | 
them the seeds of the disorder from Moscow; they fell sick at the 


“<«There, now.’ says he, ‘ you may keep the other company,’ says he, 
‘and there’s a pair o’ ye now, as the divil said to his knee-bucktes.’ 

“Oh, you thievin’ varmiut !’ says the ranger,‘ you won't lave mea 
tack to my feet: but no matther,’ says he, * your head’s worth more nor 
a pair of brogues to me, any day; and, by the Piper o’ Blessingtown, 
you're money inmy pocket this minit,’ says he; and, with that, the fin- 
| gers was in his mouth agin, and he was goin’ to whistle, whin, what 


ing into the country. This measure was rather too late—and then, how | would you think, but up sits the fox an his hunkers, ard puts bis two fore- 


| paws into his mouth, makin’ game o’ the ranger—(Bad luck to the lie I 
tell you!) 

‘Well, the ranger, and no wondher, although in a rage, as he wae, 
| conidn’t help laughin’ at the thonght o’ the fox mockin’ him, and, by dad, 
he tuk sitch a fito’ laughin’ that ie couldn’t whistle, and that was the 
cuteness o’ the fox to gain time; but, when his first laugh was over, the 
} ranger recovered himself and gev another whistle; and so says the fos, 


'* By my sowl!’ says he, ‘I think it wouldn't be good for my health {o stay 


in the hospitals were attacked by it. It is now the general opinion in | here much longer, and [ mustn't be thriflin’ with that blackguard ranger 


Moscow, that the cholera is not infectious, and even the common peo- 


tion had gained currency, owing to the reports from distant provinees, 
but more particularly to the opinion of the Council of Health in 1824. 
been completely confirmed by experience, and the government has ac- 
tually abolished the quarantine, though the disease still continues (about 
twenty persons being attacked daily,) and suspended the fumigations 
which have been found absolutely inefficacious throughout the whole 
empire. Minute investigation of the case of a patient has always led, 
not to an infection, but, on the contrary, to positive, immediate causes of 
disease. But, though the public in Moscow at present consider the ma- 
lady as purely epidemic, the physicians do not hold it to be absolutely 
uninfectious, but are of opinion that it confines itself to the forming of 
what are termed focuses of infection, as is the case in certain fevers. 
The persons best acquainted with the subject agree in these points: 1. 
The germ of the cholera is developed in no other way than by some 
external cause, as taking cold, indigestion, intoxication, &c. 2. It is 
not so terrible as it has been represented ; if properly treated on its first 
appearance, it is not difficult of cure. 3. The only remedy that has 
been found efficacious is heat in high degrees; all others are no better 
than nothing, and this is sufficiently proved by the fact, that though in 
twenty hospitals, different, nay, totally opposite, methods of cure were 
adopted, yet the mortality was nearly in the same proportion in all. 








[SECOND WEEK. ] 

Die Cholera Morbus; ihre Werbreitung, thre Zufille, die rersuchten Heil- 
methoden, thre Kigenthiim lickkeiten, und Die im Grossen dagegen auzu- 
wendenden Mittel.—The Cholera Morbus; its Diffusion, its Accidents, 
The Curative methods attempted, its Peculiaritics, and the Means to be 
employed on a large Scale against it; with a Map of its progress. By 
Frederick Schnwrer, M.D. Physician to the Duke of Nassau. 

The author first compares the cholera with other great phenomena of 

a similar kind—the yellow fever, and the plague properly so called. 

‘* One great difference between the yellow fever anal the plague is, that 


the former disease confinesitself to a margin of coast only a few miles | 


in breadth; so that whoever can remove from this tract, need but travel 
a little distance in order to feel pertectly secure. The plague on the 
contrary, thoagh it now appears to have contracted itself within nar- 
rower limits, still continues to spread itself over a spacg, which, north- 
ward from the tropic of Cancer, and westward fron4 the Caspian Sea 
and the Gulf of Persia, occupies 70° of longitude, and in some pleces 
314° of latitude, and in which the disease appears ia the valleys and 
more elevated situations. ‘I'he case is totally different with the = 
Vith the exception of particular spots, the mortality occasioned by it 
is far from being so great as that caused by the plague or the yellow 
fever. Even those who compute the number swept away by it in India 
at two and a half millions out of a population ct forty millions, pre-sup- 
pose that every part of the country was visited by the disorder, which 
was not the fact; but among the troops, who, as adults and persons of 
the male sex were chiefly attacked, experienced the greatest relative 
mortality. and whose loss can be stated with the greatest accuracy, the 
deaths varied in the first years from one in five to one in a hundred, and 
from 1818 to 1821 it no where exceeded the latter proportion. Neither 
will any one believe, where the disease has prevailed, that it is infec- 
tious. The spaceover which it has spread itself is prodigious—from the 
Spice Islands to Nisnnei Novogorod, and from the Mauritius at the 
southernmost extremity of Africa to the steppes of the Kirgises. From 
the mysterious nature of the phenomenon, from the sudden appearance 
and rapid course of the disease, it is impossible to guess when and at 
what points it will break out; you imagine, wherever you go, that you 
discover it under your feet ; and as, in its diffusion, it has so little resem- 
blance to other infectious disorders—for instance, the sinall-pox, the 
plague, and the like—that preventives are totally out of the question.” 
In the first section the author gives the history of the breaking out 
and extension of the cholera, and this part of the subject is admi- 
rably illustrated by the map attached to the work. It began on the 
19th of Angust, 1817, at Zilla Jessore, one hundred English miles 
to the north of Calcutta. It soon spread over the whole country ber- 
dering on the Ganges, ascending that river: and in the years 1218 
and 3819, it penetrated to the southernmost extremities of both the 


{ndian peninsulas, continuing its course in 1820 to the islands, and} 
turning from Manilla, in a north-eastern direction, to China in 1821. | 


Then taking a prodigious leap, it appeared in the Persian Gulf, 
ascended the Euphrates and Tigris, as it had previously done the 
Ganges, and ravaged Turkey in Asia and Persia till 1823. In the 


same year it attained the farthest points of its career both to the west | 
and east, advaneing to the coasts of the Mediterranean on the one side, | 
and to the istand of Amboyna on the other. Afterwards taking a north- | 


ern direction, it appeared again in China in 1826, and last year still 
further northin Russia In 1220, it reached its southernmost limit, the 
{sle of Bourbor; in 1823. at one and the same time i{s eastern and 
western, Amboyna and Antekia. on the Mediterranean: and in 1830 its 


Should the disease spread to western Europe, and there can scarcely be 
|} any doubt that it will, it may be predicted with tolerable certainty, from 
its regular progress hitherto, that it will not reach France before the 
year 1802. 


—j— 
PADDY’S STORY ABOUT A FOX. 
T'rom Legends and stories of Ireland. 
“Paddy,” said the squire, “perhaps you would favour the gentlemen 
| With that stury you once told me about a fox?” 
| “Indeed and I will, plaze your honour,” said Paddy, “ though I know 


full well the divila one word iv it you b’lieve, nor the gintlemen won't 
either, though you're axin’ me for it; but only want to laugh at me, and 
call me a big liar, whin my back’s turned.” 

‘*Maybe we wouldnt wait for your back being turned, Paddy, to ho- 
nour you with that title. 

“Oh, indeed, I'm not sayin’ you would’nt do it as soon forninst my 
face, your honour, as you oiten did before, and will agin, plaze God, and 
welkim ——” 

“Well, Paddy, say no more about that, but let’s have the story.” 

* Sure I'm losin’ no time, only telling the gintlemen before hand that 
it’s what they’l! be callin’it a lie, and indeed itis uncommon, sure 
enough; but you see, gintlemen, you must remimber that the fox is the 
cunnin’ist baste in the world, barrin’ the wran.” 

Here Paddy was questioned why he considered the wren ascunning a 
baste as the fox. 

* Why, sir, bekase all birds builds their nests with one hole to it only, 
excep'n the wran; but the wran builds two holes an the nest, so that if 
any inimy comes to disturb it upon one door, it can go out on the other ; 
but the fox is cute to that degree, that tuere’s many a mortiai a fool to 
him,and, by dad, the fox could buy and sell many a Christhan, as you'll 
see by and Ly, whinI tell you what happened to a wood-ranger that | 
ae waust, ond a dacent man he was, and would’nt say the thing in a 
ie. 

“Well, you see, he kem home one night, mighty tired, for he was out 
wid a party in the domain, cock-shootin’ that day; and, when he got 
back tohis lodge, he threw a few logs o’ wood an the fire to make him- 
self comfortable, and he tuk whatever little matther he had for his snp- 
per, and, afther that, he felt himself so tired that he wint to bed. But 
you're toundherstan’ that, though he wint to bed, it was more for to rest 
himself, like, than to sleep, for it was airly ; and so he jist wintinto bed, 
and there he divarted himself lookin’ at the fire,that was blazin’ as mer- 
ry as a bonefire an the hearth. 

“Well, as he was lyin’ that-a-way, jist thinkin’ o’ nothin’ at all, what 
should come into the place but afox. But I must tell you, what I for- 
got to tell you before, that the ranger’s house was on the hordhers o’ the 
wood, andhe had no one tolive wid him but himself, barrin’ the dogs 
that he had the care iv, that was hts only companions, and he had a hole 
cut an the door, witha swingin’ board to it, that the dogs might goin or 
out, accordin’ as it plazed them; and, by dad, the fox come in, as I tould 
you, through the hole in the door, as bouldas a ram, and walked over to 
| the fire, and sat down forninst it. 

“ Now, it was mighty provokin’ that all the dogs was out; they were 
| rovin’ about the woods, you see, loukin’ for to ketch rabbits to ate, or 

some other mischief, and it so happened that there wasn't as much asone 
individyial dog in the place; and, by gor. I'll go bail the fox kaew that 
right well before he put his nose inside the ranger’s lodge. 

“Well, the ranger was in hopes that one o’ the dogs id come home and 








Dr. Darbal has taken great pains to eradicate this error; his views have | 


any more,’ says he, ‘and I must make him sensible that it is time to let 


| 
ple are convinced of this from ocular demonstration. The contrary no-| me go; and though he hasn't unadhersta: din’in’ to be sorry for his 


| brogues, Pil go bail Fil make him lave that,’ says he, ‘before he'd say 
| sparables ; and, with that, what do vou think the fox done? By all that’s 
| good—and the ranger himself towld me out iv his own mouth, and said 
| he wouldn't never have b’liev’d it, only be seen it—the fox tuk alighted 
piece iv a log out o’ the blazing fire, and run over wid it to the ranger’s 
bed, and was goin’ to throw it into the straw and burn him out iv house 
and home! so whin the ranger seen that, he giv a shout out iv him. 
+ Tilloo, hilloo! you murdherin’ villin!’ says he, ‘you're worse nor 
| Captain Rock! is it goin’ to burn me out you are, youred rogue iv a Rib- 
} bonman! and he made a dart betune him and the bed to save the house 
| from being burned; but, my jew’'l, that was all the fox wanted; and, as 
| soon as the ranger quitted the hole in the door that he was standin’ for- 
ninst, the fox let go the blazin’ faggit, and made one jump through the 
door and escaped. 

“ But before he wint, the ranger gev me his oath, that the fox turned 
round and gev him the most contimptible look he ever got in his life, 
and showed every tooth in his head with laughin’! and at last he put out 
his tongue at him, as much as to say‘ ‘ You've missed me, like your mam 
my’s blessin’!’ and off wid him—like a flash o” lightnin’!” 

—~—>—— 


MELANCHOLY DEATH. 


| Murder of Captain Logan 57th Regiment, by the Natives of New South 
Wales. 
Moreton Bay, 8th November, 1830. 

Sir.—I have the honour to communicate to you the painful and dis- 
tressing intelligence of the death of Captain Logan, who was surprised 
and killed by the Blacks, while on a journey of discovery, about three 
weeks since. 

As the only remaining 87th Officer now at Moreton Bay, I thought it 
my duty to, communicate to you at length the following melancholy 
particulars of the last days of a much-lamented friend and officer of the 
resiment. 

Captain Logan’s object on the late journey was, to lay down correctly 
on his chart the windings of the river between the Pine Ridge, Lochyer's 
Creek, and the Brisbane Mountain, and to ascertain more correctly the 
course andtermination of a creek striking out of the main river at the 
foot of the Brisbane Mountain, ina North Easterly direction, and after- 
«rds, (if he met with no obstacles,) to proceed to the Pumice Stone 

River, and the Glass-houses, and from thence back to the Settlement. 
| On Saturday 9th of October, he left this place, and reached the Lime- 
‘wone station the same night, distant overland twenty-five miles. The 
next day (Sunday the J0th) they all set out upon their journey. The 
party consisted of Captain Logan, Private Collison, 57th regiment, his 
servant, five prisoners, (a!l good Bushmen) with two pack-bullocks. 
They travelled fourteen miles this day, in a North Westerly directior, 
and encamped on the Lime-stone side cf the river. Twoorthree Blacks 
were seen nearthe camp place at night- On Monday, the I1th, at seven 
in the morning, the party left their encampment, which was near the 
river, but they had to proceed four miles further up before they could 
ford it. On approaching the river bank at the fording place, the Blacks 
assembled in great numbers, upwards of 200, and covered the hill close 
to where they had to pass, which was on the Lime-stone side of the 
river, and at this place they began to show a hostile feeling, by throwing 
and rolling down large stones on the party on passing, but no spears 
were thrown. At this time Captain Logan was in advance, and finding 
he could not proceed, on account of the Natives, he was obliged to fall 
back, and wait the coming up of the party. Collison, his servant, seeing 
what was going forward, fired a shot over their heads to frighten them : 
this fora time had the effect, and they kept more aloof, but while the par- 
ty were in the act of fording the river, the Blacks closed on them again ; 
he fired another shot while in the river, which again had the effect of 
keeping them off. The Natives appeared to know Captain Logan, for 
as soon as he had crossed, they repeatedly called out *‘ Commidy Water, ’ 
intimating thereby, it issupposed, he should go back over the water 
They followed at a distance all this day, hiding themselves occasionally 
behind trees, and inthe long grass. The party then proceeded on to the 
place where his own horse was lost, on the former journey, and encamp- 
ed about ten miles to the Northward of Lockyer’s Creek, about half-way 
between that and Mount Irwin; here the tent was pitched for three days 
and two nights. On the Tuesday and Wednesday, the 12th and 13th, 
no Blacks seen, and nothing of any consequence occurred during this 
time ; the men were distributed in twos in search of the lost horse, and 
Captain Logan was alone exploring in a North-easterly direction from 
the Brisbane Mountain. On the morning of Thursday the 14th the tent 
was,struck, and all went on towards the Junction, and encamped about 
halfa mile from it. No Blacks seen, and nothing particular occurred 
this day. On Saturday. the 16th, Captain Logan left the party early in 
the morning on horseback, to explore the new Creek; be was aloneon 
this duty ail the day, and in traversing the first, he discovered u second 














northern, in the vicinity of Petersburg. Thus it appears that the space ketch the chap, and he was loath to stir hand or fut himself, afeardo’ | Creek; this perplexed and retarded him for atime, and it was late when 
traversed by the cholera forms a cross, the nor hern end of which seems | freghtenin’ away the fox; but, by gor, he could bardly keep his temper | he returned from the examination of both. On Sunday, the 17th, Cap- 


to have received its utmost extension not far from Petersburg, the 
eastern at Amboyna, and the southern at the Isle of Bourbon, while the 
western end is quite short, and ought to run out as far as Cadiz, in order 
to balance the eastern arm terminating at Amboyna. 

The second section treats of the course of the disease, the description 


of which, coinciding with that given in the preceding article, we shall 


pass over. In the third are detailed the various methods of cure hitherto 
tried, whence it appears that the right, the infallible one, is not yet dis- 
eovered ; that those hitherto adopted are all contradic tory to each other: 
and that none of them has produced a satisfactory result! On the other 
hand, the author's notion, that in all probability external remedies ought 





Oar own government has referred the suject tothe Collece of Phy- 
sicians, who have favoured itand the public with a most vague report 
the gist of which seems to be a mere assertion,—that the disease is likely 
to be imported by persons, and not by goods! Other doctors have 
been seribbling in the newspaners ; but so meagre, and disconnected, and 
contradictory, are their opinions, that they serve rather to perplex than 


to throw a light on this very sexious and threatening phenomenon. 


at all, at all, whin he seen the fox take the pipe affo’ the hob, where he 
| lett it afore ho wint to bed, and, puttin’ the bow! o’ the pipe into the fire 
to kindle it, (it’s as thrue as I'm here,) he began to smoke forniust the fire, 
as nath’ral as any other man you ever seen. 


says the ranger, ‘and is it smokin’ my pine vou are?) Ob thin, by this 
and by that. if Thad my gun convaynient to me, it’s fire and smoke o’ 
another sort, and what you wouldn’t bargain for, Ud give you,’ said he. 
But still he was louth to stir hopin’ the dogs id come home; and, * By 
gor, my fine fellow,’ says he to the fox, ‘if one o’ the dogsid come home, 
saltpethre wouldn't save you, and that’s a sthrong pickle !” 
* So, with that, he watched aptil the fox wasn’t mindin’ him. but was 
busy shakin’ the cindhers out o’ the pipe, 
so the ranger thought he was goin’ to go immediately atfther gettin’ an 
air o’ the fire anda shauch o’ the pipe ; and so says he, ‘Paiks, my lad, 
| f won't let you go so aisy as all that, es cunnin’ as you think yourself; 
and, with that, he made a dart out o’ bed, and run overto the door, and 
got betune it aad the fox; and, ‘now,’ savs he, your bread’s baked, my 
, uck, and maybe my lord won't have a fine run oat o’ you, and the dogs 





‘Musha, bad luck to your impidence, you long tailed blackguard! | 


whin he was done wid it, and | 


i tain Logan said he had accomplished all that he could accomplish at this 
‘time, and by his directions, abont seven o’clock this morning, they all 
|!commenced their return-jourrey back to the Lime-stone station. At 
| eight he left the party. and went away alone, after having previously told 
Collison to make the nearest way for the junction of the river, and that 
he should find the party somewhere about that spot. He fell in with 
them betwixt twelve and one o'clock, much sooner than was expected, 
and remained with them about two hours, travelling in company. No 
Blacks had then been seen; and on crossing the river a track was per 
ceived, which resembled that of a bu'lock or horse: he then told Colli- 
lcon to go on and pitch the tent on the side of a creek, at a spot where 
i they had encamped twelve months before. Captain Logan then, for the 
l last time, parted with them to trace the horse or ballock track, which 
iled him away in the direction of Mount Irwin; at which place he bad 
been desirous of getting some basaltic formations. Collison and the 
| party reached the tent spot, and encamped about four o’clock this after 
| noon (Sunday) on the ground previously pointed out, by Captain Logan 
| soon afterwards, the men thought they heard him *‘cooey:” they answer 
'edbim, and then waited about half-an-hour, when they thought they 
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“heard him “ cooey” again: he was again answered, and four or five 


shots were fired at intervals during the evening, andthe men fancied 
they heard him * cooey” in reply two or three times between the shots, 
but he did not return. The next morning early, (Monday, the 18th,) 
two men were sent down the cieek to search, because it was known he 
must cross the creek on returning home; the men saw the track of his 
horse inthe direction of the Lime-stone. ~ It wasthen taken for grant- 
ed he had gone a-head, towards the above place, after missing the party. 
The tent was then struck, and all pursued their journey back. On this 
dav, Monday, about twelve o'clock, fifty or sixty Blacks made their ap- 
pearance with spears, shields, and waddies. They hovered about the 
party shouting, getting behind trees, and endeavouring to close upon the 
party undiscovered. No ‘Shots were fived; they continued their conrse, 
and, in an bour or two after the Blacks went off towards Mount Irwin, 
which was tie direction Captain Logan had taken the preceding evening. 
Nothing more occurred this day ; and the party reached safely the same 
tording-place they had crossed on the Monday before. The encampment 
this night wa: chosen on the Pine-ridge side of the river, thinking some 
signs of Captaia Logan’s track might be tound on that side; but nothing 
wasseen. ‘The men then marked the trees, and made marks in the sand 
at the crossing place, to attract his notice (if he had not already passed,) 
that he might find and know the party bad gone a-head. The men 
walked one by one after the bullocks, to make their track more distinct ; 
this encampment was left on ‘Tuesday morning, aud nothing occurred 
between this place and the Lime-stone Station, which the party reached 
on Wednesday afternoon. 

Not finding Captain Logan at the above station as was expected, Col- 
lison, four prisoners, and private Hardacre, 57th regiment, started the 
next morning on asecond journey to search fur him. ‘The party had 
licht baggage, end travelled between thirty and forty miles this day 
(Thursday, 21st), and about five’o’cloek in the evening, they arrived at 
th: camp, where Captain Logan’s horse was lost on the former journey. 
The first thing seen on reaching the ground, was the saddle laying be- 
side a tree, with the stirrup-leathers cut asunder, evidently by a stone 
tomahawk, and the stirrup-irons gone. The saddle was about thirty 
yards from the remains of a fire; and it appeared to have been taken 
there by the Blacks, for the purpose of cutting it on afallentree. A 
space had been eaten round where the horse hac been tethered—and 
there were marks where Captain Logan had taken the horse to water. 
Itulzo appeared that he had roasted some chesnuts at this fire: the re- 
mains of the roasted chesnuts lay about the stump of a tree that had been 
barning ; and it was at this place the Blacks must have surprised him, for 
his foot-marks were very distinet, with long strides, where he rushed trom 
the fire to his horse. A further seareh was then made, to see ii any signs 
of struggling or violence could be found; but nothing of the sort appear- 
ing, it was then evident he must have jumped on his horse bare-backed, 
and made his escape: the party then returned to the Lime-stone Station 
without having seen a Black on the whole journey. Being disappointed 
asecond time in not finding him there another party wert out, consist- 
ing of five soldiers of the S7th and twelve prisoners, to traverse the 
country all about the junction. The second day, (Tuesday) after leaving 
the Lime-stone Station, they fellin with another traversing party under 
the direction of Doctor Cooper. Both parties anited and travelled to- 
gether. On Wednesday they reached the place where the saddle was 
found: Collison, two prisoners, and one soldier, then separated from the 
rest, and on searching about this place where the Blacks had resorted to, 
but there had beea no camp: it was on this plain that the back part of 
Capt. Logan’s waistcoat was found covered with blood; part of hiscom- 
pass was also found, as well as some leaves of his note-book. Nothing 
else being discovered at this spot, they returned ack to the remainder of 
the party. On the foliowing morning, (‘Thursday,) Doctor Cooper, Col- 
lison, aud five or six men, lett the camp on another search, and after tra- 


velling about a mile, the Doctor smelled something very unpleasant: he | 


raade towards it, and on approaching asmall creek with shallow water, 
he discovered the horse dead in the bottom, covered over with boughs; 
it appeared a leap had been attempted over the creek, and from the 
way the horse lay he could not have reached the other side. The 
Blacks must have pursued him to this ptace, and the marks were those 
of ahorse in full gallop. One brokea spear only was found in the oppo- 
site bank, and at this spot the Blacks must have certa:nly closed upon him. 
The party then went over the creek, and about seven or ten yards from 
the opposite bank, the body of poor Capt. Logan was found. The back 
of his head appeared to have been much beaten about by waddies. The 
Blacks made him a grave about two feet deep, and buried him with his 


face downwards. The body bad been carefully covered over by them. | 
but the native dogs had scratched away the earth from bis feet, whieh | 
were found quite exposed. No clothes, or any ot his covering, was | 


found, except his shoes, which were left near him; the grave appeared 
to have been made with some care, and jong sticks were laid on each 
side of it. The body was then taken up, put into blankets, and by stages 
brought to the Lime-stone Station and afterwards by water to the settle- 
ment. 

His afflicted family return to Sydney by the ‘Governor Phillip.”’ 

To Lieut.-Col. Allac, * [have the honour to be, &c. 

Commanding 57th Regiment, Signed Grorce Enwarps 

Sydney. Lieut. 57th Regiment. 
GOVERNMENT ORDER. 
Colonial Secretary’s Office, Sydney, 
Sir, Nov. 17, 1835 
lis Excellency the Govrenor publishes, with feelings of deep concern, 
the following copy of a letter from Capt. Clunie, 17th regiment convey 
ing intelligence ot the melancholy fate of Cupt. Logan, 57th regiment, 
Jate Commandant at Moreton Bay, who was murdered by the natives 
when completing a survey which he had commenced last year. 

It would be painful to dwell on the particulars of this distressingevent. 
Every one who is capable of estimating Capt. Logan’s cuaracter, his zeal, 
his chivalrous and undaunted spirit, will deplore it. 

Ile had held for a period of four years the command at Moreton Bay, 
a situation, from the character of the Settlement, of the most trouble- 
some and arduous description. 

He did not, however, confine himself to the immediate duties of his 
command, but had on several occasions, at great personal risk, explored 
the country to.a considerable extent. Andon one of these discovered a 
river which, in compliment to his services, was named the “ Logan,” as 
will be seen by the Government order of the 16th July 1827. No. 27 

The circumstances of Capt. Logan's death prove the ardour of his 
character was not to be restrained by personal considerations. is life 
was devoted to the public service; professionally he possessed those 
qualities which distinguish the best officers. andin the conduct of an 
extensive public establishment, bis services were highly importaut to the 
Colony. 

The Governor, though he deeply regrets the occasion, is gratified in ex- 
pressing his sentiments of Capt. Logan’s character and services. Ue is 
assured that every feeling mind will sympathize with the afflicted widow, 
who, with her infant family, has, by an act of savage barbarity, sustained 
aloss whieh cannot be repaired. ° 

As a tribute to the memory of this meritorious officer, His Excellency 
requests that the gentlemen ot the Civil Service wiil join the military in 
attending the funeral, of which due notice will be given. 

By His Excellency’s command. 
(A true Copy.) (Signed) Avexanper M'Lray. 

J. Autuan, Lieut.-Col. : 
(ommanding 57th Regiment. 

—~—>—. 
PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

The form of the English capote is at length stereotyped into vogne lor 
‘lie remainder of the season; the extreme convenience of its shape for 
‘he purpose of being hung up atithe theatre, or flung carelessly aside on 
returning from a summer walk, withont injury to trimmings or orna- 
ments, has overcome the outcry originally raised against its quake r-like 
unplicity. Drawn bonnets of crape, silk, or embroidered net, are uni- 


ersally made on this model; and even full-dress bonnets are now mere- | 


iya modification of the capote. For de jenners dansants, indeed. t 

paille de riz at assumes something of the last vear's shape; and is either 

ornamented with a panache of ostrich tips, and trimmed with blonde: or 

With ears of corn, worn in an aigrette. A new fashion has been intro- 

duced of bulrushes formed of tubes of green gauze riband, disposed over 

‘wire, which produce a charming effect; but the wreaths most used for 
a 


chip bonnets are either of hedge roses mixed with goose, or common 
heath, or of pink cactus. The leaves of the latter produce rather a hea- 
‘appearance. Tor the hair, a sinzle large flower is preferred; having 
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buds which fall in shape of a garland. ‘[bese have also a good eifect on 
a bonnet d la Paméla. 

Chaly and painted muslin dresses are usually made with a low-drape- 
ried body, and a cheinisette, tight to the shape, to be worn with them; 
so as to render them useful for morning or evening wear. Coloured mus- 
lin dresses are preferred of very pale shades of grey, green, or apricot, 
sprigged with bouqnets of different-coloured flowers: but for loose | 
peignoirs,a white ground covered witha running pattern in chocolate or 
green has a better effect. A marble pattern, on a white Jacovot muslin, 
is also very much in fashion. 

One of the newest and most elegent trilles now in vogue, is a scarf of 
muslin or organdy, bordered witha garland of coloured flowers, or a 
stamped Mosaic of Turkish design. ‘These are only calculated for morn- | 
ing dress. For evening wear, a scarf d la Polonaise has been introduced, 
having an embroidery ia gold braid. similar to those introduced on the 
Polish uniforms. A scarf of very light plain gauze twisted round the 
neck, has been assumed as a summer substitute for the boa. 

Ferroniércs are still universal. These fanciful ornaments were very 
much in vogue about fifteen years ago; and were reproduced by the ce- 
lebrated hair-dresser Nardin, at the commencement of the present sea-" 
| son, in compliment to a lady of high rank in Paris, who is disfigured by a | 
| mole in the centre of the forehead, and who brought back the fashion by | 
| means of a beautiful diamond ferronnicre, which was found a considera- 
ble improvement to her countenance. Jewel boxes are now made in 
Paris to contain six ferronniéres, without which no fashionable toilet is 
complete: two for morning use. fastened by a cameo and an antaglio of 
antique workmanship; two with engraved coral and amethyst clasps | 
for iviodans one with diamonds, and one with mixed stones. 'Vhese 
are united by chains of gold, hair, or pearls; so that they can be also | 
worn on the neck. Enamel ferronni¢res of great bexuty have been re- 
cently imported from Geneva; and, for the coi ffure dla Chinoise, whicir | 
is so becoming to a beautiful face, stands embossed cold slide plates are | 
just coming into fashion, worn on the temples, as by the females of Ifol- 
land. ‘This custom is just now familiarized to the English eye, by the 
beautiful engraving after Newton's “ Dutch gir! looking trom a win- | 
dow.” 

One of the prettiest morning costumes is a dress of white muslin, hav- 
ing arich open-work embroidery disposed above the hem of the skirt, 
and a body made tight to the bust, embroidered to correspond, and bias 
sleeves en suite. A pale pink scarf is worn with this dress, and a paille 
de riz eapote encircled with a garland of pink May. A cassolette ring is 
appended to the little finger, over the glove, and a bonquet universally 
carried inthe hand by the ultra-coquettes, among the fair Parisians; and 
gaiters, or half-beots; of unbleached Holland, ave in vogue tor walking in 
the gardensof the Tuilleries. Many young ladies appear at the opera in 
wreaths of natural roses, disposed asa guirlande @ la Céres; with a dress | 
of painted organdy or gauze to correspond. The organdy dresses, which | 
are figured in festoons or bouquets of tilaes, are worn with a paille de riz 
hat, ornamented with blonde, anda colinette panache of lilac feathers. 
Single feathers are now only placed in full dress hats. 
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Capotes of unbleached cambric have been found so extremely unbe- 
coming to the face that they are always lined with pale pink sarsnet, or | 
blue, according to the complexion of the wearer. They are calculated | 
onty for undress. English straw is much in use for cepote, which are | 
trimmed with sarsnet riband of the same pale colour.—Juane 20. 
| — > 
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June 21, 1831. 

The weather has, at last, settled into sun-shine,—the passing clouds 
Which lately obscured our political horizon have also disappeared, and | 
| we only await the presence of our popular Monarch to exclaim, Paris is 
“itself again.” Notwithstanding their revolutions and restorations, and | 
rice versa, there isa fund of loyalty at the bottom of the Freuch charac- 
ter, of which the natires themselves are scarcely conscious; they are 
constitutionally attached to power, pomp, and pageantry; and, however | 
antithetical it may appear, [am persuaded it would be as impossible to | 
establish a permanent republic inthis country, as to perfectionate the state | 


| of human society after the philanthropic visions of Mr. Robert Owen, | 
of Lawark. The English love a monarchial government from conviction; | 
the I'rench from taste; and under such truly paternal sovereigns as Wil- 
liam the Fourth of Eogland, and Louis Phitip of France, the respective | 
loyalty of the two ntions is certainly in no danger of diminishing. The | 
progress of the French King, through the eastern provinces, has every- | 
where been marked by the liveliest demonstrations of joy and affection, | 
onthe partof the people as well as les autorités. The addresses pre- | 
| sented to his Majesty were not merely “ got up” for the occasion, to ex- | 
press the interested feelings of a portion of community, bui mostly breath- | 
eda manly spirit in unison with the times; and the royal answer was 
| as happily conceived, as elegantly expressed. On one or two oceasions, | 
it is true, the King was obliged to check the characteristic riracité of | 
some of his self-appointed advisers; but the gracious manner, and con- 
stitutional language of his gentle rebukes left no sting behind. 

At the review of the National Guards, at Charmes, a veteran, named | 
Bournique, with seven of his sons, formed the extreme right of the first | 





company of grenediers. His Majesty, struck with the similarty of their | 
features, ascertained the fact from the old soldier himself, who, moreover, | 

stated that he fought at the battles of Valmy and Jenappes, where he | 
| had received several severe wounds. He added, that he hada junior | 

son, who had just entered as a volunteer into the first regiment of Lan- | 
jcers. “Lhavea widowed daughter too, Sire,” continued the military | 
‘patriarch; “and her two boys, when they are able to wield a musket, 
| will not forget the lessons nor example ot their old grandiather.”” The 
| Kingseemed much affected; he took Bournique by the band, and, per- | 
haps for the first time, a tear stole down the veteran’s scarred cheek. “1 
will rember you and your family, mon brare,” said Louis Philip, with 
emotion, and passed on. Three days after, an ordonnance appeared in 
the Moniteur conferring the ccoss of the Legion of Honour on Bournique, 
with a pension. The widow's “ two boys” are also to be brought upat 
the Kings expense. With many such proofs of royal benevolence be- 
| fore their eyes, it is no wonder the honest provincials shout “ with heart 
and voice,’’ Vire le Roi! 

We were yesterday informed, by the telegraph, of his Majestey’s ar- 
rival at the strong frontier town of Strasbourg, in the afternoon of the 
Isth inst. Itis almost needless to add that the population poured out 
to meet the welcome Monarch, and made the welkin ring with 
their loud acclamations. The King entered on horseback, beneatha 
triumphal arch, decorated with national banners, flowers, and other em- 
blematic signs of liberty and loyalty. The fair ladies of the frontier 
city were neither the last nor least in exhibiting their tokens of attach- 
ment to one of the best of royal husbands; myriads of snowy handker- 
chiefs waved, and gay flowers were profusely scattered from many a 
snowy hand as the royal cort¢ge passed beneath the “ beauty-thronged 
balconies ;” nor was their ‘sweet voices” wanting in the universal cho- 
rus of harmony and gladness. Shortly after the King’s arriva!, he was 
visited by the princes of the house of Baden. and the King of Wirtem- 
berg was hourly expected. From Strashourg the Monarch will make a 
détour to the southern departments, and, after visiting Besancon, Lyons, 
&c., he will retura home. 


You are already aware of the elegant and dignified simplicity which 
| pervades the Court of Louis Philip. It is equally distinct from the 
| gaudy ostentations pomp and military brusquerie of the imperia! 
jepoch, as from the more refined, but antiquated formality, and 
| rigid etiquette of the ancien regime. Itis no slight praise to say that 
}the Queen of the French, inthe qualities of herheart, in her domes- 
| tic virtues, her affability, and benevolence, resembles another and a 
younger Queen, whose name is its own eulogy A singular instance of | 
her Majesty's courtesy occurred last week. As the fact is honourable to 
| all parties, [ shall mention names sans ceremonic. Mrs. Elizabeth f2obson, 
| a missionary lady, belonging to the “ Society of Friends,” at Liverpool, 
| lately arrived at Paris. accompanied by her husband. She wished to 
expound her doctrines to the ears of royalty, i. e. to preach before the 
Queen; and with that vietw. applied to Mr. Bennis, proprietor of the 
Salons Literaries, in the Rue Neuve St. Augustin, who is much respected 
| by the Royal Family, and, indeed, by all who are acquainted with him. 
On the following afternoon Glast Thursday ) Mr. Bennis accompanied 
the fair Preacher to the palace of St. Cloud, where he obtained an im- 
mediate audience of the Duchess de C , dame d'honneur to her Ma- 
jesty. On making known the apparent bizarre request of his companion, 
| Mr. Bennis entered into an explanation of the creed and peculiarities of 
the Quakers, when the Duchess, with a smile, interrupted him, and good- 
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humouredty said, in English, “ { have beard of these benevolent people, 
the trembleurs, beiore ; and as the spirit has moved the kind lady to seek @ 
hearing from the Queen, | am persuaded that my royal mistress will not 
disappoint her.” The result was, that an audience was granted by the 
kind-hearted Queen; and the fair Quakeress, not of Deal, but of Liver- 
pool, actually * held forth” for nearly an hour in the presence of her 
Majesty and the Princesses! On ber leaving the royal apartments, the 
flueen, with much sweetness, said, “Lam sensible of your kind and 
Christian motives; + enteriain the highest esteem for the society which 
you represent so ably and so amiably ; and you muy be assured, that 
any of its members who visit France shall meet with our popular protec- 


ition.” The next day Mrs. Robson, escorted by her busband, set off for 


the South of France, in one of Lafitte’s leathern, or wooden, conveniences, 
intending to preach “ peace and good-wili” to the great folks, who may 
happen to anderstand English, at Lyons, Nismes, &c. From thence she 
proceeds on a similar selt-imposed mission to Switzerland, and, on her 
way home again, purposes a spiritual call at the Isle of Guernsey. Bon 
voyage to Mrs. Elizabeth Robson! 

1 have been favoured with the annexed particulars (contained ina pri- 
vate letter from Cherbourg) of Don Pedro, his tamily, and suite :— In 
the course of my tour Larrived at Cherbourg, and judge of my astonish- 
ment on finding thatthe £z-Emperor and Pinpress oi Brazil were off the 
port! £mbarked in hasie, they had mere!y had tine to briog away some 
of their most precious effects, and jewels "ue imperial exiles came 
over in an Engli b vessel, and Donna Maria, the young Queen of Portu- 
gal, in one of our frigates, La Seine, the same ship which conveyed Charlies 
X. and his family from Cherbourg to the shores ot ingiend. ‘ihe suite 
of Don Pedro consisted of two chamberlains, some officers of his body- 
guard, and four negroes in the livery of the Brazilian court. These 
taithfui followers of fallen greatness barely filied the little auberge where 
Tremain. Lwasat breaktast, by the open window, when [saw an indif- 
terent-looking celéche pass along the quay, in the midst of two or three 
hundred peasants andsaijors. It was a provincial equifpage, volunteered 
tor the service of their Majesties, and, dou!tless, belonged to some kind 
soul who had more feeling than tortune. [had a pretty good view of its 
iliustrious occupants, as the carriage moved slowly and dully on. They 
were both habited in travelling dresses, and her Majesty had a capote of 
yellow silk, somewhat faded by the Sun and the voyage. The crowd, 
by its calm and respectiul behaviour, seemec impressed with much inte- 
rest for the royat pair, and more p.rticularly ior a young and beautiful 
Princess precipitated from a throne into the ordinary ranks of life. This 
sentiment became profound when the people learned that she was the 
daughter of Prince bagene, the late son-tn-Jaw ot Bonaparte. The name 
of Napoleon, and this additional misfortune to one connected with his 
family. absorbed all cther feelings. [ particularly remarked this amongst 
the officers of the regiment in garrison heve. Au air of sincerity and 
goodness shone on the features of Don Pedro and bis consort, nor did 
their fugitive court seem at all cast down. On the Sunday evening the 


| illustrious travellers were at home to the few and taithiul who wished to 


present their homage. The assembly was simpte, the homages frank, 
and received with much cordiality. ‘The company sat down in a circle. 
music was introduced, and the beautiful Erapress herself played several 
airs on the piano. In the intervals of the music the Empress chatted 
with apparent ease, and said to the ladies present she was as proud of her 
husband’s character as of her father’s. She asked the gentlemen whe- 
ther any of them had served under Prince Cugene. ‘The emperor talked 
of the circumstances which impetied his abdication, and felicited himself 
on having exchanged the pains end perils ot kingly power for the com- 
forts of a private station. He went into an adjoining room, and instant- 
ly returned with aregister in which bis correspondence, &c. was in- 
scribed. ** Attcndez.” said he, ‘1 will now reag you my tormer procla- 
mation to the Urazilians.” To be more exact, he again withdrew to 
translate the ¢ocunient in writing; in ten minutes he re-entered, and 
gave his traduction to the Empress, to see whether the style was pure. 
She smiled at some errors, and retired for a moment to correct them. On 
her Majesty’s re-appearance, and just as she began to read the document, 
the door to the staircase opened, and “ the Ambassador of the Emperor’ 
was announced. An individual, in a tall court-dress, aud covered with 





| orders, rushed into the saloon, threw himself at the feet of Don Pedro, 


and seized bis hand to kiss it. It was his Exceileney the Marquis de Re- 


zende, who hac travelled from Paris in twenty-seven hours, and kney. 


nothing of the revolution, except that lis sovereign had arrived tn france 
The Emperor raised and embraced bim familiarly, saying, ‘* Alions, Mar- 
quis ceci est de Viasteire encienne.’” Wis Excellency then knelt before the 
Empress, who held out her hand to raise him, with equal simplicity, but 
more emotion than her husband. It was the same Ambassador, who, 
less than three vears before, bad conducted her from Munich as the be- 
trothed of Don Pedro, and who had placed on her finger the nuptial ring 


| which wedded fer to an Umperor arrd a throne! 


At the date of the above letter, Donna Maria had not yet landed, 
owing to some unexplained difficulties on the part of the wise men who 
governed Cherbourg by depvty. Don Pedro and his fair consort ar- 
rived at Caen on the 16th inst’ on their way to Paris, where, #t is said. 
the Flis¢e Bourbon is to be their tempory residence. Other rumours say 
that their Maiesties are to inhabit the ancient Palace of St. Germain-en- 
Laye, so celebrated in history as the asy!um oi James IT. of England. 

l have extended this epistle to such a length, that lam constrained to 
postpone many local anecdotes till next week; L must not, however, 
omit to inform you, that we are to have a public mecting to-morrow, for 
the purpose of contributing towards the relict of our suffering Irish bre- 
thren. ¥ 


— 


POLAND. 
Vienna, May 1831 

The great confederation of the Poles at Bar, in the year 1770, was de- 
signed to counteract the violence of the Protestant and other malecon- 
tent parties in the state, who had lent too ready an ear to the treacherous 
counsels of Russia. Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowski, at that time king 
of Poland, though of statesmanlike talents, considerable accomplish- 
ments, and exceedingly amiable character, wanted that firmness of bear 
ing, which was called for by the distractions that preyed upon his native 
country. His wasnot a mind which could rule and appease the storm; 
and the object of the confederation, in deposing him , appears to have 
been the filling of the vacancy by some master-spirit which might have 
rescued Poland from her own contentions, and the insiduous projects of 
her external, enemies. In pursuance of this design, the confederates 
laid violent liands upon theirsovereign at Warsaw, and carried him away 
from the capital; but, by a succession of fortunate chances, he was ena- 
bled to escape their grasp. ‘This ill-advised assault upon the person and 
rights of the head of the state was eagerly wresied by Russia to the un- 
holy purpose over which she had long been brooding, and was set forth 
as a justification of the share which Catherine took, conjointly with the 
courts of Berlin and Vienna, in the first partition of Poland. The division 
of the spoil was definitively bargained and adjusted on the 18th of Sep- 
tember 1773. Western Prussia, to the exclusion of Dantzig, Thorn, and 
Netz, fell to te share of Prussia; the whole territery between the Dueka, 
Dnieper, and Drutsh, was seized upowby Russia; and Austria received 
Gallicia and Lodomiria to her portion. Where they could have healed 
the wound, they sedulously enl.rged and aggravated it; where they 
could have re-established concord, they sowed discord, and harvested 
spoliation. Butit deserves to be more generally known that the heart 
of the Austrian sovereign bled with a virtuous, though impotent indigna.- 
tion atthe robbery. Maria Theresa, sinking av she was under the com 
bined pressure of bodily infirmities, and a long carecrof cares and vicis 
situdes, raised ‘her generous voice in condemnation of the urhallowed 
deed; and we are called upon to fulfil a grateful duty. iv laying before the 
world one of the many proofs which*exist, in her inedited correspondence, 
of her upright lee ling on this occasion. “When the whole ol my domi 
nions were assailed,” says she ina letter to Kaunitz, ber prime minister, 
“and Lno longer knew when I should lay nyself downin peace, [sought 
for consolation in the righteousness of my cause and the merciful aid of the 
Divine Being. But, in this emergency, where not only puilic right cries 
aloud to Heaven against us, but sound reason and every feeling of modera 
tion is opposed to us, [solemnly declare, that [never felt so tora by anxie- 
ty during the whole course of my life, and that ] am ashamed to encounter 


the public eye.” * * * (Here follow several detal- ot ber corres- 
pondence with the Russian and Prussian’courts.) “I entreat you, 
Prince, to ponder well apon the wretched example we set the world by 
trampling under foot our own honour and fair fame, for the sake of a 


miserable fragment of Poland. or of Moldavia and Wallachia, Alas! 
how cerely do [feel that I stand alone and shorn of my former strength; 


| 
‘ 
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hence the necessity which compels me to giide with the stream of eir- 

cumstances, rane 4 it cannot farce me to suppress tbe expression of my 

deep and indignant impugnauce at the deed.” ees 
ap 


THE RUINED MERCHANT. 
From the Diary of a late London Physician. 


It is acommon saying, that sorrows never come alone—that ‘it never 
ins, but it pours;” and it has been verified by experience, even from 
the days of that prince of the wretched—the man “whose name was 
Job.” " Now-a-days, directly a sudden accumulation of ills befails a man, 
he utters some rash exclamation like the one in question, and too often 
submits to the inflictions of Providence with sullen indifference—like a 





brute to a blow—or resorts, possibly, to suicide. Within the sphere of 
my own practice, I have witnessed, in such circumstances, tie display | 
af hevalaah and fortitude ennobling to human nature; and I have also: 
seen instances of the most contemptible pusillanimity. [have remarked | 
a brave spirit succeed in buffeting its wey out of its adversities; and : 
have seen as brave a one overcome by them. and falling vanquished, 

even with the sword of resolution gleaming in its grasp; for there ere, 
combinations of evil, against which no human energies can make a 

stand, Of this, [think the ensuing melancholy narrative will afford an | 
illustration, What its effect on the mind of the reader may be, I cannot 
presume to speculate. Mine it has oppressed to recall the painfus scenes 
with which it abounds, an? ~onvinced of the peculiar perils incident to 
rapidly acquired fortune, which too often lifts its possessor into an ele- 
ment for which he is totally unfitted, and from which he falls exhausted, 
lower far than the sphere he had left! ; 

Mr. Dudleigh's career af rded a striking illustration of the splendid 
but flustuating fortunes of a great English merchant—of the magnificent 
results ensured by persevering industry, economy, prudence, and enter- 
prise. Early ia life he was cast upon the world, to do as he would, or 
rather could, with himself; forhis guardian proved a swindler, and rob- 
bed his deceased friend’s child of every penny that was leit him. On 
hearing of the disastrous event, young Dudleigh instantly ran away from 
school, in hrs sixteenth year, and entered himself on board a vessel tra- 
ding to the West Indies, as cabia boy. As soon as his relatives, few in 
number, distant in degree, and colder in affection, heard of this step, they 
told him, after a little languid expostulation, that as he had made his bed, 
so he must lie upon it; and never came near him again, till he had be- | 
come ten times richer than all of them put together. 

The first three or four years of young Dudileigh’s novitiate at sea, were | 
years of fearful, but not unusual hardships. I have heard him state that, 
he was frequently flogged by the captain and mate, till the blood ran | 
down his back like water; and kicked an! cuffed about by the commor | 
sailors with infamous impunity. One cause of all this was obvious; his 
evident superiority overevery one on board in learning and acquirements. 
To snch an extent did his tormentors carry their tyranny, that poor Dad- 
leigh’s life became intolerable; and one evening, on leaving the vessel | 
after its arrival in port from the West Indies, he ren to a public-honse in | 
Wapping, called for pen and ink, and wrote «letterto the chiet owner of | 
the vessel, acquaintiag him with the cruel usage he had suffered. andim- | 
ploring his interference; adding, that if that application failed, be was | 
determined to Jrown himse!f when they next went tosea This letter, | 
which was signed “ Henry Dudleigh, catin-boy.” astonished and interested | 
the person to whom :t was addressed; for it was accurately, and even 
eloquently tvorded. Young Dadleigh was sent for, and after a thoraugh 
examination into the nature of his pretensions, engaged as a clerk inthe 
counting-house of the ship-owners. at asmall salary. He conducted 
himself with so much ability and integrity. and displayed such a zealous 
interest inhis employer’s concerns, that ina few years’ time he was rais- | 
edto the head of their lage establishment, and received a salary of 
£500 a year, as their senior and confidential clerk. The experience he 
gained in this situation, enabled him, on the unexpected bankruptcy of | 





| afford it!” 
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Richmond. His wife—for Mr. Ducleigh himself seemed more like tae 
hired steward ot his fortane than its possessor—was soon surrounded by 
swarms of those titled blood-sackers that battea on bloated opulence which 
has been floated into the sea of fashion. Mrs. Dudleikg’s dinners, suppers, 
routes, svirées, fetes champétres, flished astonishment on the town, through 
the columns ot the obseqaious prints. Miss Dadleigh, an elegant and real- 
ly amiable girl, about seventeen, was beginning to get talked of as a fashion- 
able beauty, and, report said, had refused her coronets by dozens! While 
“young Harry Dudleigh” far out-topped the astonished Oxonians by 
spending about half as much again ss hisnoble allowance. Poor Mr. Dud- 
leigh frequently looked on all this with fear and astonishment, and, when in 
the city, would shrug his shoulders, and speak of the “ dreadful doings 
at the Wesi!” I say, when in the city—for as soon as he travelled 
westwards, when he entered the sphere of his wife's influence, his ener- 
gics were benumbed and paralysed. He had too long quietly succumb- 
ed tu her authority to call it in question now, and therefore he submitted 
to the splendid appearance he was compelled to support. He often said, 
however, that “he could not understand what Mrs. Dudleigh was at ;" 
but beyond such a hint he never presumed. He was seldom or never to 
be seen amid the throng and crush of company that crowded his house 
evening after evening. The first arrival of his wife's. guests, was his 
usual signal for seizing his hat 21d stick, dropping quietly from home 
and betaking himself either to some sedate city friend, or to his conatry 
house, where he now took a kind of morbid pleasure in ascertainivg that 
his gains were sate, and plauning greater, to make up, it possible, he 
would say, “for Mrs. Dudieizh’s awful extravagance.” He did this so 
constantly, that Mrs. Dudleigh began at last to expect and calculate on 
his absence, as a matteref course, whenever she gave a party; and her 
goodnatured, accommodating husband too easily acquiesced, on the 
ground, as his wife took care to give out, of his health’s not bearing late 
hoursand company. Though an economical, and even parsimonious 
man in his hatits, Mr- Dudleigh had as warm and kind a heart as ever 
glowed in the breast of aman. [have heard many accounts of his sys- 
temaiic benevolence, which he chiefly carried into effect at the periods 
of tomporary relegation to the city, above spoken of. Every Saturday 
evening, for instance, be had e@ sort of lerce, numerously attended by 
merchants’ clerks and commencing tradesmen. all of whom he assisted 
most liberally with both ‘cash and counsel,” as he good-humouredly 
called it. Many a one of whom owes his establishment in life to Mr. 
Dudleigh, who never lost sight of any deserving object be had once 
served, 

A far different creature Mrs. Dudleigh! The longer she lived, the 
more she had her wav, the more frivolous and heartless did she become 
—the more despotic was the sway she exercised over her husband. 
Whenever he presumed to “lecture her,” as she called it, she would 
stop his mouth, with referring to the fortune she had brought him, and 
ask him triumphantly, “what he could have done without her cash 
and connexions!” Such being the fact, it was past all controversy 
that she ought to be aliowed “to have her fling, now they could so easily 
The sums she spent on her own and ber daughter's dresses 
were absolut*ly neredible, and almost petrified her poor hasband when 
the bilis were brought to him. Both in the articles of dress and party- 
giving, Mrs. Dudleich wes actuated by a spirit of frantic rivalry with 
her competitors; and what she wanted in elegance and refinement, she 
sought to compensate for in extravagance and ostentation. It was to no 
purpose that her trembling husband, with tears in his eyes, suggested to 
her recollection the old saying, ‘that fools make ieasts, and wise men eat 
them,” andthat, if she gave magnificent diuaers and suppers, of course 
great people would come and eat them for her; but would they thank 
her? Her constant answer was, that they “ ought to support their station 
in society’—that**the world would not believe them rich, unless they 
shewed it that they were,” &c. &c. &e, Then, again, she hada strong 
plea for her enormous expenditure in the “bringing out of Miss Dud- 
leigh,” in the arrayment of whom, panting milliners. “toiled in vain.” 


his employers, to dispose most successfully of the greater proportion ot | fn order to bring about this latter object, she induced, but with great dii- 


what he had saved in their service. 
which made fortunate voyages; and the result determined "im henceforth 
to conduct business on his own account, notwithstandin. the offer of a 
most lucrative situation similarto his last. In a word, | ¢ went on con- 
ducting his speculations with as much pradence, ashe un ’ertook them 
with energy and enterprise. ; 

Phe period tam alluding to may be considered asthe golden age of the 
“wipping Interest cand it will occasion surprise to ne one acquainted with 
tue commercial history of those days, to hear that in tittle more than five 
years time, Mr. Dudleigh could “ write himself worth” £20,000. He 





practised a parsimony of the most excruciating kind. ‘Though every 
one on Change was familiar with his name, and citec him as one of the 
most “rising young men there,’ he never associated with any of them 
but on occasions of strict business. He was content with the hurblest 
fare; and trudged cheerfully to and from the city to his quiet quarters 
sear Hackney, asif he had been but aclerk luxuriating on an income 
of £50 per annum, Matters went on thus prospering with him, till bis 
thirty-second year, when he married the wealthy widow of a ship-builder. 
The influence which she had in his future fortunes, warrants me in 
pausing to describe her. She was about twenty-seven or twenty-eight 
years old; of passable person, as far as figure went, for her face was ra- 





He purchased shares in two vessels, | culty, Mr. Dudleigh to give his bankers orders to accredit her separate 


cheques; and so prudently did she avail herself of this privilege for 
months, that she completely threw Mr. Ducleigh off bis guard, aud he 
allowed a very large ballance to lie in his bauker’s hands, subject to the 
unrestricted dratis of his wife. Did the reader never happen to see ita 
society that horrid harpy, an old dowager, whose niggard jointure 
drives herto cards? Evening after evening did several of these old 
creatures squat toad-like, round Mrs Pucteigh’s card-table, and suc- 
ceeded at last in inpiring her with such a frenzy for “ pLay,” as the 
most ample fortune must melt away under, more rapidly than snow be- 
neath suebeams. The infotuated woman became notoriously the fist 
to seek, and last te leuve the fatal card-table ; and the reputed readiness 
with which she “ bled,” at last brought her the honour of an old Countess 
who condescended to win from her, at two sittings, very nearly £500u. 
It is not now diucuit to aceount for the ansiety Mrs. Dudley manisested 
to banish her husband from her parties. She had many ways of satisfac- 
torily accounting for hor trequent drafts on his bankers. Miss Dudley 
had made a conquest of a young peer, who. as soon as he had accurate); 
ascertasned the reality of her vast expectetions, feil deeply in love with 
her! The young lacy herself had too much good sense to give him 
spontaneous credit for disinterested affection; but she was so dunned on 


ther bloated and vulgar; somewhat of a dowdy in dress: insufferably | the subject by her foolish mother, so petted and flattered by the noble, 


vain, and fond of extravagant display; ® termagant; with little or no in- 
tellect. In fact. she was the periect antipodes of her husband. Mr 
Dudleigh was a humble, unobtrusive, kind-hearted man, always inteut on 
business, beyond which he did not pretendto know or care for much. 
How could such a man, it will be asked, marry such a woman 7?—Was he 
the fret who has been dazzled and blinded by the blaze of a large for- 
tune? Such was his case. Besides. a young widow is somewhat care- 
ful of undue exposures, which micht fright away promsiing suitors. So 
they made a match of it; and he resuscitated the expiring business and 
connexion of his predecessor, and conducted it with a skill and energy, 
which in a short time opened upon him the floodgates of fortune. Afftu- 
ence poured in from all quarters ; aud he was every where called by his 
punting, but distanced competitors in the city, the “ fortunate” Mr. 
Dudleigh. 

One memorable day, four of his vessels, richly freighted, came, almost 
together, into port; and on the same day he made one of the most for- 
tunate speculations in the funds which had been heard of for years: so 
that he was able to say to his assembled family, as he drank their healths 
after dinner, that he would not take @ quarter of a millionfor what he was 
worth! Ard there, surely, he might have paused, nay, made his final 
stand, as the possessor of such a princely fortune, acquired with unsullied 
honour to himself, and, latterly, spent in warrantable splendour and hos- 
pitalitv. But no: Asis and ever will be the case, the more he had, the 
more he would have. Not to mention the incessant baiting of his ambi- 
tious wife, the dazzling capabilities of indefinite increase to his wealth 
proved irresistible. What might not be done by a man of Mr. Dudicigh’s 
celebrity, with a floating capital of some hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, and as much credit as he chose to accept of? The regular 
course of his shipping business brought him in constantly magnificent re- 
turns, and he began to sigh after other collateral sources of money-ma- 
king; for why should nearly one-half of bis vast menns lie unproductive ? 
He had not long to look about, after it once became known that he was 
ready to employ his floating capital in profitable speculations. The bro- 
kers for instance, came about him, and he leagued with them. By and 
by the world heard of a monopoly of autmegs. There was not # score 
to be had any where in London, but at a most exorbitant price—for the 
fact was, that Mr. Dudleigh had laid his hands on them all, and by so do- 
ing cleared a very large sum. pep ony | he would play similar pranks 
with otto of roses; aud as soan as he had quadrapled the cost of that 
fashionable article, he would let loose bis stores on the gaping market— 
by which he gained as large a profit as he had made with the nutmegs. 
Commercial people will easily see how he did this. The brokers who 
wished to effectthe monopoly, would apply to him forthe use of his ca- 
pital. and give him an ample indemnity against whatever loss might be 
the fate of the speculation; and, on its proving successful, awarded him 
a very large proportion of the profits. This is the scheme by which many 
splendid fortunes bave been raised, with a rapidity which has astonished 
their gainers as much as any one else! Then, again, he negotiated bi'ls 
ona large scale, and at tremendous discounts; and,in a word, by these, 
an’ similar means, amassed, in a few years the enormous sum of half a 
millioa of money! 

it is easy to guess at the concomitants of sucha fortune as this. At 
the instigation of his wife—for he himself retained all his old unobtrusive 
aud personally ecoaomical habits—he supported two splendid establish- 
tmebts—the oue at the * West End” of the town, and the other near 


but impoverished family, that sought her connexion, and the young no 
bleman, himself a handsome man, so ardent and persevering in his court 
ship, that at last her heart yielded, and she passed in society as the ‘ en- 
vied object” of his affections! The notion of intermingling their blood 
with xopintty, so dazzied the rain imagination of Mrs Dudleigh, that it 
cave her eloquence enough to succeed, at last, in stirring the plegmatic 
temperament of her husband. ‘Uave a nobleman for ny son-ts-Law !” 
thought the merchant, morning, noon, and night; atthe East and at the 
West End—in town and country! What would the city people say to 
that! He had aspice of ambition in his composition beyond what could 
be contented the achievai of mere city eminence. He was tiring of it; 
—he had long been a kind of king on ’Chanffe, and, as it were, carried 
the stocks in his pockets. He had long thought that it was “ pessibl+ to 
choke a dog with pudding,” and he was growing heartily wearied of the 
utrtle and venison eastward of Temple-Bar, which he was compelled to 
eat at the public dinners of the great companies, and elsewhere, when 
his own tastes would have led him, in every case, to pitch upon “ port, 
beef-rtakes, and the papers,,’ as fare fit foraking! The dazzling topic, 
therefore, in which his wife held forth with unwearted eloquence, was 
beginning to produce conviction in his mind: and though he himself es- 
chewed his wife’s kind of life, and refused to shure in it, he did not lend 
a very unwilling ear to her representations of the necessity foran even 
increased rate of expenditure, to enable Miss Dudley to eclipse her gay 
competitors, and appear a worthy prize in the eyes of her noble suitor 
Aware of the magnitude of the proposed object, he could not but assent 
to Mrs Dndleigh’s opinion, that extraordinary means must be made use 
of; and was at last persuaded into placing nearly £20,900 in his new 
banker’s hands, subject, as before, to Mrs Dudleighs drefis, which she 
promised him should be as seldom and as moderate as she could possibly 
contrive to meet neeessary expenses with. His many and heavy ex- 
| penses, together with the great sacrifice in prospect. when the time of 
| his daughters marriage should arrive, supplied him with new incentives 
to enter into commercial speculations. He tried several new schemes, 
threw all the capital he could commaud into new, and even more pro- 
ductive quarters, and calculated on makiag vast accessions of fortune at 
the end of the year. 

About a fortnight after Mr. Dudleigh had informed Mrs. Dudleich of 
the new lodgment he had made at his panker’s, she gave a very large 
evening party at her house, in Square. She had been very success- 
ful in her guests on the occasion, having engaged the altendance of my 
Lords This. and my Ladies That, innumerable. Even the high and 
haughty Duke of had deigned to look in fora few moments, on his 








‘‘ splendid cit.” and extracting topics of laughter for his royal host. 
r . - 7° . . 
The whole of Square, and one or two of the adjoining 





HER guests! When you entered her magnificent apartments and 
had made your way through the soft crush and flutter of aristocra 
cy. you might see the lady of the house throbbing and panting with 
excitement—a perfect blaze of jewellery—flanked by her very kind 
friends, old Lady and the well-known Miss — —, engaged, as usual, 
at unlimited loo. The good humour with which Mrs. Dadleigh lost, was 
declared to be “ quite charming’ —“ deserving of hetter fortune ;” andin- 
flamed by the cozencd compliments they forced upon her, she was jnst 
uttering some snecring and insolent allusion to “that odious city,” while 








way toa party at Carlton-Llouse, for the purpose of sneering at the | 


streets, were absolutely choked with carriages,—the carriages of | 








old Lady ’s withered inlons were extended to clutch her winnings, 
when there was perceived a suddeu stir about the chief door—then a ce. 
neral rash—and ina moment or two, a gentleman, in dusty and disor: 
dered dress, with his hat on, rushed through the astonished crowd, and 
made his way towards the card-table at which Mrs. Dudleigh was seat- 
ed, and stood confronting her, extending towards her his right hand, in 
which was athin slip of paper.. Kt was irr. Dadleigh! “ Rese-thcve 
inadam,”’ he gasped in a hoarse voice,—“ there, woman !—what have you 
done !—Ruined—ruined me, madam, you've rained me! My credit is 
destroyed for ever!—my name is tuinted!—Here’s the first’ dishonoured 
bill that ever bore Henry Dudleigh’s name upon it!—Yes, madam, it is 
yeu who have done it,” he continued, with vebement tone and gesture, 
utterly regardless of the breathiess throng around him, and continuing to 
extend towards her the protested bill of exchange. ‘ 

“My dear!—my dear—my—imy dear Mr. Dudleigh,” stammered hi: 
wife, without rising from her chair, “what isthe matter, love?” 

“ Maticr, madam ?—why, by ——!—that you’ve rained me—that’s all 4 
—Where’s the £2,000 E placed in Messrs. ——'s hands a few days ago? 
—W bere—wukrre— is it, Mps. Dudleigh 2?” he continued almost shat: 
ing, and advancing nearer to her, with hié fist clenched. 

“Henry! dear Henry !—mercy, mercy !——"” murmured his wife 
faintly. Gu 

“Henry, indeed! Mercy ?—Silence, madam! How dare you deny 
me ananswer? How dare you swindle me out of my fortune in this 
way ?”’ he continued fiercely, wiping the perspiration from his forehead ; 
Here's my bill for £4000, made payable at Messrs. ——, my new bank: 
ers; and when it was presented this morning, madam, by ——! the re- 
ply was ‘xo grrecrs!’—and my bill has been dishonoured!—Wretch ¢ 
what have you done with my money? . Where is it all gone?—I'm the 
town’s talk about this —— bill!—There'll be a run upon me!—I know 
there will—aye—rtuis is the way my Hard-earned wealth is squandered, 
you vile, you unprincipled spendtheift !" he continued, turning round and 
pointing to the astonished guests, none ot whom had uttered a syllable. 
The music had ceased—the dancers left their places—the card-tables 
were deserted. In a word, all was blank consternation. The fact was, 
that old Lady ——, who was that moment seated, trembling like an as+ 
pen-leaf, at Mrs. Dudleich’s right-hand side, had won from her, during the 
last month, a series of sums amonnting to little short of £9000, which 
Mrs. Dadleigh had paid the day before by a cheque on her benker; and 
that very morning she had drawn out £4000 odd, to pay her coach» 
maker's, coniectioner’s, and milliner’s bills, and supply herself with cash 
for the evening's spoliation. The remaing £7009 had been drawn out 
during the preceding tortnight to pay her various clamorous creditors, 
and keep her in readiness tor the gaming-table. Mr. Dudleigh, on hear- 
ing of the dishonour of bis biil—the news of which wes brought him bya 
clerk, tor he was staying at a friend's Louse in the country—came up in 
stantly to town, paid the bill, and then hurried. half beside himself, te 
his house in square. Itis not at ait wonderful, that though Mr, 
Dudleigh’s name was well known as an eminent and responsible mercans 
tile man, his bankers, with whom he had but recently opened an account 
should decline paying his bill, after so large a sum as £20,000 had been 
drawn out of their hands by Mrs. Dudleigh. It looked suspiciout 
enough, truly! 

“Mrs. Dudleigh!—where—warrk is my £20,000?” he shouted al: 
Most xt the tepof his voice; but Mrs. Dudieigh heard him not; for she 
had fallen fainting into the arms of Lady ——. Numbers rushed forward 
to her assistance. The contusion end agitation that ensued, it would be 
impossible to describe ; and, in the midst ot it, Mr. Dudleigh strode ata 
furious pace out of the room, and left the house. For the next three or 
four days he behaved like a mad-man. His apprehensions magnified the 
temporary and very trifling injury his credit had sustained, till he fancied 
himself on the eve of becoming bankrupt. And, indeed, where is the 
merchant ofany eminence, whom such a circumstance as the dishonout 
of @ bil! for £4300 (however alterwards accounted for) would not exass 
perate? For several days Mr. Dudleigh would not go near square, 
and did not once enquire atter Mrs. Dudlergh. My professional services 
were put into requisition on ber behalf. Rage, shame, and agony, at thé 
thought of the disgraceful exposure she had met with, in the eyes of all 
her assembled cuesis, of these respecting whose opinions sbe was mos 
exquisitively sensitive, had nearly driven her distracted. She continued 
so ill for about a week, and exhibited such frequent glimpsesof deliriums 
that I was compelled to resort to very active treatment to avert a braid 
fever. More than once, [heard her utter the words, or something like 
them,—* be rerenged on him yet!’ but whether or not she was at the 
time sensible of the import of what she said, [did not know. 

‘The incident above recorded--which Thad trom the lips of Mr. Dud, 
ieigh himself, as well as from others—made a goed deal of noise in whet 
are called “ the fashionable circles,” and was obscurely hinted at in one 
of the daily papers. [was much amused at hearing, in the various cir+ 
cles | visited, the conflicting and exaggerated accounts of it. One old 
lady told me she “had it on the best authority, that Mr. Dadleigh actnah 
ly struck his wife, and wrenched her purse out of her hand!” Trecoms 
‘mended Mrs. Dudleigh to withdraw fora few weeks to a watering-placey 
| and she followed my advice; taking with her Miss Dudleigh, whose 
; health and spirits had suffered materially through the event which het 
/ been mentioned. Poor girl! she was ot a very different mould from het 

mother, and suffered acutely. though silently, in witnessing the utter cons 
tempt in which she wag held by the very people she made such prodi 
gious efforts to court and eonciliate. Can any situation be conceived 
more paintal? Her few and gentle remonstrances, however, met invas 
riably with a harsh and crue! reception; and at last she was compelled te 
hold her peace, and bewail in mortified silence ber mother’s ohtrusenest: 

They continued at about a month; and on their return te 
town, they found the affair quite “blown over;” and soon afterwards 
through the mediation of mutual friends, the engry couple were recon: 
ciled to each other. For twelve long months Mrs. Dudleigh led a com 
paratively quiet and secluded life. abstaining, with but a poor grace it ts 
true, from company and cards—from the latter compulsorily; for no one 
chose to sit down at play with her. who had witnessed or heerd of the 
event which had taken place fast season. In short, every thing seeme@ 
going on well with our merchant and his family. It was fixed that his 
daughter was to become Lady ——, as soon as young Lord should 
have retarned from the continent; and a dazzling dowery was spoken o¥ 
as hers on the day of her marriage. Pleased with his wife’s good hehe. 
viour, Mr. Dudleigh’s confidence and good-nature revived, and he helé 
‘he reins with a rapidly-slackening grasp. In proportion as he allowed 
her funds, her scared ‘‘friends” flocked again around her; and by ang 
by she was seen flouncing about in fashion as heretofore. with small “ley 
or hinderance” from her husband. The world—the sagacious world—~ 
called Mr. Dudleigh a happy man; and the city swelled at the mentiog 
of his name and doings. The mercantile world laid its hichest honour 
at his feet. The Mayoraty—a Bank—and East-Indian Directorship 
a seat for the city in Parliament---all glittered within lis grasp—but he 
would not stretch forth hishand. He was contert, he world say, to be 
“plain Henry Dudleigh, whose word was as good as his bond”—a lead, 
ing man on ‘Change—and, above ail, ‘‘ who could look every one full in 
the face with whom he had ever had to do.” He was indeed a worthy 
man—a rich and racy specimen of one of those glories of our nation—y 
true Fnglish merchant. The proudest moments of his life were those, 
when an accompanying friend could estimate his consequence, by wit: 
nessing the mandarin movements that everywhere met him—the obses 
quious obeisances of even his closest rivals—as he hurried to and fre 
about the central regions of "Change, his hands stuck into the worn pock- 
ets of his plain snuff-coloured coat. The merest glance at Mr. Du leigh 
—his hurried, fidgety anxious gestures—the keen, cautious expression of 
his glittering grey eyes—his mouth screwed up like a shut purse—all, ald 
told of the “man of a million.” There was, in a manner, a “plum” in 
| every tread of his foot, in every twinkle ofhiseye. Ue could never be 
| said to breathe freely—really to lice—but in his congenial atmosphere~— 























| his native element—the City ! 
| [ To be Coutinued. | 
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| fhe Avmp. 

| Areview of the 2d Regiment ef Life Guards, and the 9th Lancers 

| took place yesterday, at Hounsiow, for the purpose of deciding whicii 
of the two systems of drill. that of Sir David Dundas, or that of Sir 

Hussey Vyvian, is to be adopted in future by the cavalry. A boardo 

| general officers, consisting of Lord Combermere, Lord Fdward Somer- 

i set, Sir Mussey Vyvian, and General Dalbiack, are appointed to deter 
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mine which of the two modes of maneuveiing possesses the greater ad- 
vantages. —Jane 18. 
ir William Houston, the Newly-appointed Lieutenant-Governor of 
Gibraltar, will take his departure from this country in September next. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Mair accompanies him as Military Secretary. In 
addition to the usual allowances of the Lieutenant-Government, and the 
ay of a Lieutenant-General on the Staff, Sir William also retains his 
appointment as one of the Grooms of his Majesty's bed-cliamber. 


We find the words *‘to return home” affixed to the names of the fol- 
owing staff, d&c. officers on foreign stations ;—* Major-General Sir 
Jasper Nicholar, from ar Lt.-Gen. Sir E:T. Walker, and Major- 
Gen. Sir T. Pritzler, trom Madras; and Lt..Gen. R. Darling, from New 
South Wales.”’— Globe. 

War-office, June 23.—4th Regt. of Lt. Drags:—R. Knox, Gent., to be 
Cor., by pur., v .M’Donogh, ap. to the 10th Lt. Drags.—10th Lt. Drags; 
—Cor. tlon. P. Moreton, to be Lieut., by pur., v. Surman, who rets. ; 
Gor. M. M’Donogh, from the 4th Lt. Drags, to be Cor. and Riding-mes- 
ter, V. Moreton.—9th Regt of Ft.:—Capt. W. 8. Dalton, from the b. p., 
#o be Capt., v. P. R. M. Browne, who exch., rec. the difference.—2eth 
Ft.:—Lieut. F. B. Russell, from the 99th Ft., to be Lieut-, v. Griffith, 
who exch.—3sth Do:—Lieut. and Quartermaster C, Wiiles, from the 
50th Ft. to be Lieut., v. Ware. ap. Paymaster of the 49th Fe—46th Do: 
—Capt. R. Ellis, from the 4. p., to be Capt., v. W. Campbell, who exch, 
cec. the difference,—47th Do :—Capt. P. Dundas, to be Maj., by pur.. v. 
Jenkia, who rets., Lieut. C. Thursby, to be Copt.. by pur., v. Dundas; 
Bins. R. Allan, to be Lieut., by pur. v. Thursby; HL. Toilemache, Gent. 
to be Eas., by pur. v. Allan. —49th Do:—Lieut. R. Ware, from the 38th 
I't., to be Paymaster, v. Brock, dec.—6)th Do :-—Lieut. T. Freer, from 
bon. G3d Ft. to be Quartermaster, v. Wiles, ap.to the 3dsth Ft.—69th 
Do:—Lieut. W.C. Caldwell, from h. p. 59th Ft., to be Lieut., v. A. H. 
Hail. who exchs.—99th Do :—Lieut, J. Grifith, from the 28th Ft., to be 
Bieut., v. Russell, who exchs, di 

Brerct.—Capt. A. Irvine, of the Bengal Engineers, to be Maj. in the 
Fast Ladies only. for distinguished services in the fiel«. 

Office of Ordnance, June 27.—RI. Regt. of Artill.: Copt. and Brev.- 
Maj. H. Trelawny, to be Lieut.-Col..v. Lioyd dec. ; Sec. Capt. T. Gran- 
tham, to be Capt. v. Trelawny; First Lient. R. W. Story, to be Sec. 





Capt. v. Grantham; Sec. Licut. W. if. Forbes, to be i irst Lieut. v. | 


Story; Sec. Capt. F. Haultain, to be Capt. v. Fvans, ret. onb. p.; 
First Lieut. H. Slade, to be Sec. Capt. v. Haultain; See. Lieut. D. E. 
Wood, to be First Lieut, v. Slade. 

War Offer, July 5.—1st Regt. of Life Gds.: Lt. 8. A. Bayntun, from 
h. p. unatt., to be Lt., v. C. B. Codrington, who exch. 6th Regt. of 
Drag. Gds.: Cor. C. J. Trueman, from the 9th Lt. Drag. Gds., to be 
Cor., v. Lally, who pets. 9th Reet. of Lt. Drags.: Lt. A. C. Williams 
to be Capt., by pur., v. Lord Harley, who rets.; Cor. H. W. Legard to 
be Lt., by pur., v. Williams; Cor. D. L. Campbell, trom the 16th Lt. 
Drags., to be Cor., v. Trueman, app. to the 6th Drag. Gds.; F. Gerard, 
Gent. to be Cor. by pur., v. pals 5 10th Lt. Drags.: Lt. C. H. Nichol- 
con to be Capt. by pur., v. Kennedy, prom.; Second Lt. Hon. H. A. 
Saville, from the Rifle Brigade, to be Lt. by pur., v. Nichoison. 13tr. 
it. Drags.: Staff-Asst.-Surg. J, Clark, M.D. to be Asst.-Surg., v. 
Thomas, dec. 16th Ut. Drags.: G. W. Key, Gent. to be Cor. by pur., 
v. Campbell, app. to the 9th Lt. Drags. Ist Regt. of Foot: Staff-Asst.- 
Sure. R. Torrie to be Asst.-Surg..v. Steele,dec. Sth Do: Ens. T. Con- 
nor to he Lt. by pur., v. May, prom.; R. A. H. Kirwan, Gent., to be 
Ens. by pur... v. Convor, 16th Do: Capt. R. Filis, from the 46th Ft. to 
be Capt. v. Bentley, dec. 46th Do: Cupt. P. Coultman, from the h. p. 
to be Capt., v. Eliis, anp. to the 16th Ft.; Asst.-Surg. W. Smith, from 
the 41st Ft. to be Asst. Surg., v. Urquhart, dee. 47th Do: A. Mitchell, 
Gent. to be Ens. by pur, v. Wyatt, who rets. 5Sist Do: Lt.-Col. C. 
Svnge, from’h. p. unatt., to be Lt.-Col., v. 8. Rice, who exch. 57th 
Do: Lt. T. F. Richardson, from h. p 95th Ft., to be Lt., v. S. Robbins, 
wioexch. 67th Do: Capt. EF. B. Brooke to be Maj., by pur., v. Snow, 
who rets,; Lt. I. Elton to be Capt. by pur., v. Brooke: Ens. C. C 
Davie to he Lt. by pur., v. Elton; 3. Snow, Gent. to be Ens. by pur., v. 
Davie. Rifle Brigade: R. D. Ferguson, Gent. to be Second Lt. by 
pur., v. Saville, prom. to the 10th Lt Drags. 

Unattached.—Brev. Col. ©. Darley, from the 57th Ft. to be Lt.-Col. of 
Itf. without pur.; Brev. Maj. A. Kennedy. from the 10th Lt. Drags , to 


be Maj. of Inf. by pur.; Lt. C. May, from the 5th Ft. to be Capt. of Inf. | 


By pur. 

Memorandum.—The under-mentioned Officers have been allowed to 
retire from the service, by the sale of unattached commissions :—Major 
Andrew Long,h. p. Permanent Assistant-Quartermaster-General ; Capt. 
\homas Moses, retired ful!l-pay %b Roval Veteran Battalion, 





Suntuary. | 


The Duke of Reichstadt. who has been hitherto a field-officer in an 
Anstrian regiment, quartered at Prague, is at this moment occupying 
apartments in the Imperial Palace at Vienna, and was promoted, on 
the 5th instant, to the Lieutenant-Colonelcy of the Regiment de Giulay, 
row doing duty in the Austrian capital. 

The reigning Duke of Brunswick held a majority in the Prussian 
Service, whilst Duke of Oels; but, having become a sovereign prince, in 
Sonsequence of the expulsion of his brother Charles, he has thrown up 
his commission, and haa received permission from his Prussian Majesty 
to assume the uniform of a Prussian General. 

Lottery with-dra:on.—At the town ot Calmar, in Sweden, the lottery. 
we learn, has been abolished, not by legislative interference, but through 
absolute waut of candidates for the favours of the fickle goddess. This 
is such a spoke in the wheel of Fortune as not even our own Bish bim- 
self, her quondam highly-prized Chance-seller, would be able to remove 
It is certain that the people of the place in question must be calmer in 
femperament than any in this part of the world. 

That charming child, little Regondi, so captivated the Queen on Tues- 
day evening, when he had the honour of performing before their Ma- 
jesties, that her Majesty personally requested bim to play a third time. 

The King has been pleased to appoint Admiral Sir Benjamin Hollo- 
well Carew, Knight Commander of the Bath, to be a Knight of the Or 
der of the Grand Cross, and has conferred the same distinction on Ad- 
tuiral the Hon. Sir Robert Stopford, 


‘The Portraits of the Warriors and Statesmen of the Revolutionary 
My ar, and their masters the soverigns, painted for the Prince Regent, by 
the late Sir Thomas Lawrence, and the valuable private collection oi 
pictures made by his late Majesty, together with those paintings formerly 
suspended upon the walls of old Buckingham House, are at length ar- 
ranged in the grand apartments at Buckingham Palace, which, as we 
have before reported, will be converted into a national gallery. 

A marriage is understood to be in contemplation between the Marquis 
of Hastings and Lady Grey de Ruthyn. ‘This amiable young lady, who 
is a Baroness in ber own right, is on the point of attaining her majority; 
and it is aremarkable coincidence that the father of Lord H. formed an 
almost similar alliance in his marriage with the Countess of Loudon. 

A new Hell has recently been established in St. James's, under the 
aame of “'The Atheneum.”’—Court Journal. 


We regret to learn that notwithstanding the Duke of Devonshire’s re- 
moval to a Town, he still suffers severely frou his annual attacks of 
fay asthma. It is remarkable that the aroma of flowers with some even 
in the open air, suffices to bring ona spasm of the disorder. 


; The remains of Lord Northesk were interred on Wednesday morning, 
in St. Paul's Cathedral. The coffin (on which was placed the sword of 
the deceased) was surmounted by an eatl’s coronet. A union jack, in 


teu of a pall, was borne by Sir Henry Blackwood and five other Admi- | 


nh who wore their full uniforms, with their crosses and meduls.—Ju: 
Tt’ ’ * . . 7 . . 

, The following is a corrected list of the sisteen representative Peers, 

T serve in the new Parliament for Scotland, viz: the Marquesses of 
weddale and Queensbury, the Earls of Figin, Howe. Leven, Morton 


and Selkirk; Viscounts Arbuthnot. Falkland, and Strathallau; Lor is | 


Belhaven, Colville, Forbes, Gray, Napier, and Saitoun. 


Death of Captain Woodfall.—Letters from Alexandria of the beginning 


ot May, mention the death of Captain Woodfall, a gentleman who had | 


ag sent by the African Society to explore the interior of Africa. Capt 
YY codfall was to have penetrated Africa through Abyssinia, and had ar- 









eath puta 
stop to his career. 

A “ Charming Fellow.”"—The records of the Horticnitural Society 
inform us that last week Lady Cochrane was elected a “ FeHow of the 
Society.” 

To set at rest the misrepresentations regarding the name of the muni- 
ficent donor of £4,000 for the relief of the peasantry in Mayo, we think 
it but proper to inform our readers that the lady who gave that sum is 
Mrs. Palmer, who has an estate of £30,000 a-year in that country, and 
whose only daughter is married to Mr. Mackinnon, M.P. for Lymington. 


It is said that Countess Appony’s last breakfast at Paris, the Duke of 
Orleans chanced to leave his hat on a bench while engaged in dancing a 
quadrille, and that on his return be found it adorned with a white 
cockade. 

The great Nordist.—At the periodical exhibition of objects of Art, in 
Paris, there are pictures to the number of forty that have subjects taken 
from the works of Sir Walter Scott—an ocular demonstration of the 
currency Which genius acquires tor itself beyond the country that has 
given birth to, and fostered it. 

Important to Dilettanti.—The ci-derant Mademoiselie Sontag, now 
Madame ce Rossi, is, we are informed, about to appear as an authoress. 
Le Globe says, that the MS. of her “Travelling Sketches” has been 
purchased by the bookseller Hartmann for eight or nine thousand franes 

Dieppe.—It is considered likely that the ex-Emperor and Eu.press oi 
Brazil may shortly pay a visit to this place, as the I-mperor’s sister, the 
Marchioness of Loule, who was there about three years ago, was de- 
lighted with the place. 

Lord Sto vell, whose health has lon 
arrived at his house in Grafton Street. There is not even a distant pros- 
pect that this accomplished nobleman will again be able to enter into 
active life. Lord Stowell is the surviving executor of Dr. Johnson; 
he was likewise the friend and companion of Goldsmith, Burke, Gar- 
rick, Wynéham, Sir George Beaumont, Malone, Stevens, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and all the other eminent persons who lived during the last 
sixty or seventy years. 


A Grand Féte and a Ball upon the most extensive scale of splendour 
and magnificence, (to which we have adverted in a former number of 
j our Journal,) will be given at Drury Lane Theatre on Monday the 4th 
j of July, for the relief of the half-famished poor in Ireland. The King. 
the Queen, and the whole of the Royal Family resident in England will 
| be present. The tickets of admission will be issued by Lady Patro- 

nesses, Who are persons ot the highest rank. The price of each will be 
| two guineas, 
| A visit to this country may be expected from various members of the 
[aunty of Napoleon Bonaparte; Lucien Bonaparte, Prince of Canine, 
| may be very shortly expected; that Prince hes already sent his famous 
collection of Etruscan Antiquities to this country. Prince Louis Napo- 
leon Bonaparte has in the mean time actually arrived and is staying 
| with his mother, Hortensia, Duchess of St. Leu, formerly Queen of 
| Holland. Achilles Murat, son of Murat, has likewise arrived from 
| America. He and Prince Louis Napoleon paid their visits yesterday to 
Lord Grey, after which Lord and Lady Grey had the honour of dining 
| with the King and Queen. Ina very short time it is probable that we 
shall have to record the assemblage in London of the whole of Napo- 
| leon’s family. 
Grand féte Champétre at the Duchess of St. Albans.—They who were at 
| Holly Lodge on 'Thursday.may question if Fairy land is a fable. Rivers 
'of milk and honey were flowing in honour of the annual custom of “the 
| decorated cow,” and hosts of the young genii of the fashionable world 
| were in attendance. The day was graced by the presence of his Royel 
| Highness the Duke of Sussex, and a fair scion of the House of Arran, 
| together with vast numbers of the haut ton. The band of the 2rd Guards, 
| the Russian Horn Band, the singular powers of Michael Boai, and the 








‘| comic attractions of Charles Taylor, succeeded each other in delightful 


varicty. 


It is privately reported to be in contemplation that a series of concerts | hustings. 


portunity to hear and see the wonder-working Paganini. 


for the regular season on Thursday next. 


been in a declining state, is | 





shall be given at Covent Garden Theatre for the purpose of gratifying | 
the numerous persons who have been hitherto disappointed of the op- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


For this pur- | 
| pose the theatre, it is stated, wi!! be re-opened, after it shall have closed | 


| ‘The Duchess of Cambridge arrived from Hanover on Tuesday, with | 


| her suite, at Cambridge House in Piccadilly. This mansion was pur- 
chased by the Duke from the Marquis of Cholmondeley, since which it 
has been newly decorated and furnished, in a style worthy of the Prin- 
cess whe inbabits it. 

Lord and Lady Grenville live in comparative retirement at Dropmore, 
| im the midst of the most perfect flower garden, and the greatest variety 
| of native and exotic trees and shrubs in this kingdom, planted or super- 
intended by his Lordship himself, notwithstanding his bodily infirmities 

and his advanced life—for he is in his seventy-second year. 

The Hon. Major Keppel, whose Oriental Travels have added so con- 
siderably to his literary reputation, is about to render himself stationary 
in his native country, by a marriage with one of the loveliest and most 
accomplished women of the day. 
Albemarle, 

The bank of a certain new club in Piccadilly is said to have been 
broke on the first night of opening, by a Joss of six thousand pounds. 

Lord Ennismore, grandson to the Earl of Listowel, is about to unite 
himself to the beautiful Mrs. Wyndham. 

The Venerable Earl of Fingal! appeared at the Levee on Wednesday 
| to kiss hands on receiving his English Peerage. His Majesty. whose 
courteous good-nature is on all occasions so conspicuous, laid his par- 
ticular injunctions on Lord Fingatl not to kneel low,—an amiable tratt 
ot kind attentiou in the monarch. His Lordship was attended by his 
son Lord Killeen, and Sir J. Dillon. 

A splended silver vase, has just been finished for his Majesty, by 
Storr, which is imended asa present to the Toxophilate Society. 

His Majesty has been pleased to grant to Sir Robert Hugh Kennedy, 
Knt., Commissary General of the Forces, his Royal permission to accept 
and wear the insignia of a Knight of the Spanish Order of Charles fL., 
which his Majesty Ferdinand VIL was graciously pleased to confer upon 
him, for his distinguished conduct during the Peninsular War. 

It is reported, but we believe very erroneously, that Mr. Edwards, son 
to Lord Kensington, has heen attacked with cholera morbus. The two 
infected persons who escaped from Southampton are said to be re- 
placed in quarantine. 


Féte given by the 12th Lanccrs.—A sumptuous entertainment was given 
on the 10th of this month at the Lucan Spa Hotei. near Dublin, by the 
oificers of the 12th Lancers, to the principle nobility and gentry of Dub 
lin and its vicinity. Four hundred persons were invited, and, notwith- 


were received. Dinner was served at six. Before nine dancing com- 
menced, and supper was announced at twelve, after which dancing was 
resumed with great spirit and continued till long after sunrise the follow- 
ing morning. 

The new ameteur opera performed at the house of Mrs, Cuthbert in 
Grosvenor Square, isthe production of Miss Jervis, daughter to Lord 
St. Vincent. The parts were filed by young ladies of distinction. emi- 
nent for their musical talents; and both the piece and performance 
were highly honourable to the tair artists. 

Prince 'Talleyrand is said to have se!ected Lord Lyndhurst’s late resi 
dence in George-street for his ambassadorial maggion, as being the only 
one in London capable of affording the suite of, 
linfirm state of health. There are seven chambers on a floor in this 
| house, which was formerly the residence of Copley the artist, (father to 
| Lord Lyndhurst,) whose painting room forms the banqueting hall. His 
| Lordship, while Chancellor, purchased an adjoining house from Mr. 
| Delafons, the dentist, which now completes this splended habitation. 

Anniversary of the Battle of Waterloo.—His Majesty having intimated to 
the Duke of Wellington that it was bis Royal pleasure to honour the 
j festival at Apsley House with his presence, the noble Duke received, 
| perhaps, the only additional honour which remained to be offered to 
him,—-namely, the seeing a king of England seated «st his table on the 
anniversary of that day, when, at the head of the English army, he 
| achieved a yictory, the memory of which “will never die, and cannot 





Major K. is second son to the Earl of 


standing the extraordinary inclemency of the day, very few apologies | 


| statements of the grounds of that conduct. 


| said, were as 
rooms necessary to hts 
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be desiroyed.”” Ail the surviving eeverai officers, who shared in that 
great triumph, paiticipated on this occasion in its proud remembrance 
at the board of their Cniet and in the presence of their King; 

_ “Bo shonld desert in arms be crowned.” 
In the morning ot the same day, his Majesty, through the hands of hfs 
eldest son, the newly created Karl of Munster, preserted the Noble 


Duke with a splendid sword, ornamented with devices the most elegant 
and appropriate. 


‘The King, on his visit to the House of Lords on Tuesday, seemed 
delighted with the conspicuous loyalty of a Jack Tar, who occupied the 
pinnacle of the highest pole, which sustains the scaffolding surrounding 
the base of the intended monuwent of the late Mr. Canning in New 
Palace-yard. His Majesty inquired the name and other particulars re- 
lating to this adventurous sailor. 

The last déjedné given by the Duchess of St. Albans cost between 
fiiteen hundred aud two thousand pounds. {t is computed that na 
single individual, with the exception of the Duke of Devonshire and 
Lord Hertford, annusily expends as large a sum in hospitality as her 
Grace. Nothing is wanting at her entertainments which luxury and 
liberality can supply. 

A marriage is announced between the Lady Cecilia Talbot and the 
Marquis ef Lothian. Lord L. inherited in right of his mother a con- 
— portion of the property of Emily, late Marchioness of Loadons 

errv. 

Falling in Lore with a Large Family.—There was a certain Lady Mas 
pleberry, ‘with six unmarried daughters; one of those large, lively, 
good-humoured, singing, dancing, riding, chatting families, where a 
young man seeking a wife is apt to fall in love with the joint stock merit 
and animation of the «bole zroup; and to feel quite astonished, after his 
union with Harriet or Jane, bow moderate a proportion he has received 
iu his lawful sixth of the music, information, accomplishments, and goods 
humoared gossipry of the whole tribe.— Pin Moncy; a Notel. 








% prvial Parliament, 


PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
House of Commons, July 4, 1831. 

Mr. F. CLINTONhaving concluded an able Speech against the Bill, 

Sir J. MACINTOSH rose and said, be would notiollow the hon. mem- 
ber who spoke last through the severai topics to which he had invited the 
attention of the house, but would, betore addressing himself directly to 
the question then under consideration, make one or two remarks upon 
what had tallen from the hon. mover of the amendment, touching the ex 
citement of the public mind in favour of reform, as it had displayed itselt 
during the late elections. The hon. member complained of this excite- 
ment as incompatible with the calmness of discussion befitting a delibe- 
rative assembly. He denied the hon. member’s conclusion, and would 
maintain that excitement on those occasions was one of those f- atures of 
free institutions which should be encouraged by every lover of constitu 
tional liberty, as conducive to some of the most generous and lofty feel- 
ings of our nature. Neither was it .ncompatible with that calmness of 
discussion which became them there in their legislative capacity. The 
hon, member had reterred to the opinions of Mr. Burke as hostile to the 
system of members pledging themselves to support any favourite mea- 
sures of their constituents, only so tar as they met the approval of their 
own unbiassed judgement. Tt was very true that that illustrious statesman 
had lost bis seat at Bristol for holding opinions not corresponding with 
those of his constituents; but it was equally true, and this was the gist of 
the matter, that Mr. Burke, so far from asserting that representatives 
were not bound to explain their views with reference to measures of 
public interest to their constituents, took extraordinary pains*to just fy his 
conduct to the electurs ef Bristol, and on bis canvass entered into minute 
[ Hear, bear.] Now if Mr. 
Burke thus admitted the principle of explanation in familiar discourses 
between a member and his constituents, @ fortiori it was justifiable on the 
{Hear, hear.] In fact, accerding to both the theory and the 
practice of the constitution, it was uot only an elector’s right, but his 
bounden duty, to ascertain the epinions of the individual whom he may 
di pute respoctiag questions of public interest. [Hear.] Then see how 
this sound doctrine applied to the explanations demanded from and given 
during the late election by the hon. representatives of populous districts. 
The late Parliament was dissolved, in the words of the King’s speech on 
the occasion, to ascertain the “sense of the people on the way in which 
it can be most constitutionally ana authentically eddressed onfthe expe- 
diency of making such changes in the representation as circumstances 
may appear to require.” [Loud cries of * Hear.”] That call upon the 
people was, as they were weil aware, answered in a manner highly cred- 
itable to their character; and yet how could the people exercise their 
right of choosing the represeatatives of theiz interests and wishes without 
those hustings-explapations and those declarations of being friends to the 
reform bill,—all that excitement which the how. member would fain per- 
suade them to be a fettering of their deliberatis« tunctions ? { Hear. ]— 
These were topics at which tne hon. member bed glanced, in which he 
(Sir J. Macintosh) would not, however, follow bim. They required 
creat wariness and discretion in their discussion, and had been abstained 
from, as he should then, on account of the peculiar delicacy with which 
circumstances invested them. If however, he, in common with the 
friends of reform, thus prudently abstained from entering upon a diseuss- 
ion of these foreign topics, it was not that he did not feel a deep sympa- 
thy with the cause to which it referred; indeed, it would be ve tigen 
for any man with a spark of the love of liberty in him, not to feel $0, but 
hecause he thought he could not do it any goodtby thus discussing it, an@ 
might do harm to a measure favorable to that cause. [Hear.] The 
hon. member was tn @ great error ip ascribing the transactions in a neigh 
bouring state to the workings of a democratical spirit. By no means; 
the flood-gate of popular excess of which he spoke was not opened by 
the people, but by two men, who, in a spirit ot bostility to civil liberty, 
basely attempted to usurp into their own hands the whole civil power ot 
the state; and who, under a pretext of guarding against the danger of 
vielding to the demands of the popular will, would subvert the free insti- 
tutions they were sworn to preserve. (Hear, hear.] The danger which 
the hon. member and his party would fain impute to the reform bill was 
not, so to speak, tne danger of democracy. but the danger of schemes to 
subdue what is called the democratical spirit for the purposes of lawless 
power. [Hear.j Sach had been the case in France, and such would 
be the case in this country if the enemies of reform had power equal 
to their will. {Hear, hear, hear.] But the truth was, that all this 
outery about excitement during the late elections was but a flimsy 
pretext for insinuating objections to the bill, which their origina 
tors would not venture to openly avow. [Hear, hear.] Where was 
the excitement ?—where was the violence? Never was there an elec- 
tion less productive of either; and if even there were, where was the 
argument that could be founded, or which could apply to the justice and 
exnediency of the present measure? [Hear.] He wished that all who 
had practised violence might suffer injustice, and that all who had au- 
thorised delusion might be exposed to it. Where the delusion was, ha 
left itto the sawe tribunal to determine to which the Hon. Baronet had 
already alluded. With less judgment to calculate, and less perspicaci- 
ty to foresee its determination than his Hon. Friend, he did not on that 
account appeal to it with less confidence. He knew of no delusion that 
had been practised, either by the Government or by any of its Mem 
bers. He knew of no delusion that had been practised by any can- 
didate in s-pport of the Government on the hustings. He had on- 
ly heard of three or four towns exhibiting scenes which he deplor- 
ed—which he hoped would be punished; but which, as he before 
dust in the balance compared with the national judgment, 
They had been told—ingeniously, it is true, but still falsely—that an ap 
peal had been made to the violence of the people, even before they had 
acquired a share in the elective franchise, and they were then asked what 
would be their violence after they had ecquired it! But in this assump 
tion, did not his hon. friend take the whole matter at issue for granted? 
Was he not completely begging the question? Was it not irrefragably 
trne, that whenever the people bad a legal vent for their feelings, they 
were less likely to be violent than when they were obliged to suppress. 
them? Where was the man that had ever doubted that the liberty of 
expression, and the liberty of voting, answered asa safety-valve for the 
manifestation of publie feelings? They prevented the explosion of pub- 
lic feeling by permitting it to escape [Hear, bear.]} He would not 
enter into the delicate question, which the honourable gentleman 
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ite had raised, with respect to the powers of the Crown and 

of the other House of Parliament. The Hon. Gentleman had spoken 
articularly of the powers of the Crown and of the Peerage, as the 

fad existed since the revolution. The Hon. Gentieman had said, 
that since that period the House of Commons had been in possession of so much 
of the great powers of the state, that the King and the Lords,—he begged nie 
he would put out of consideration the King’s name [cheers,]—that the Lords 
possessed no security for the rank and station which they held in the country, 
save the influence which they exercised over the elections of members to that 
house—an influence which he admitted was not contrary to the theory of the 
constitution [cheers from the opposition,}] but which was contrary not only to the 
letter of the law, but also to the letter of innumerable laws. {Cheers from the 
ministerial benches.} If the outery had merely een that the Peers were acting 
against the theory of the constit ‘tion, he would not have raised his voice toaid it; 
but the outery was, that the peers exercised an influence at elections which was 
a crime against the laws. It had been urged in their defence that they were 
merely exercising the imfuence which belonged to them as great proprietors, 
{Great cheering from the opposition.} He did not understand the meaning of 
those cheers; and, perhaps, if gendemen would analyze the feelings which ied 
them to give those cheers,—a process which he admitted would be very ridiculous, 
—~they would see that they were rather of a contradictory kind, They were 
given without judgement, and were founded on impressions which could not be 
permanent. [Hear,hear.}] It certainly was his opimon that the relation of the 
three branches of the constitution to each other would coniinue as they existec 
at pressnt, even if the reform bill were passed in conformity with those laws which 
were now honesily carried into execution, Supposing it to be true,—which he 
denied,—that the supreme power of the state had passed into that house since the 





She Albion. 


which it worked, and were disgusted with them ; they were not able to balance its 
eventual advantages against the fou) and noisome means by which they were pro- 
duced, and they did right to prefer their natural moral feelings to the consideration 
of intricate topics regarding government. He maintained that in this manner 
the excellence of the constitution had contributed to its destruction. The 
feelings which he had described had undermined that constitution which had first 
inspired them. Englishmen were not capable of living perpetually by sucha sys- 
tem. ‘They could not endure that such spectacles as they had recently and an- 
ciently witnessed, should be forced daily ppon their sight, Cheers,] Their 
advances against the present system at first were small and made by 
siow degrees, If gentlemen woul. only take the trouble of looking at the reigns 
of the Stuarts, they would see that the young: r sons of opulent and ancien! fa- 
milies residing in the wei bourhood were originally the representativ.s of bo- 
r ughs, and not gentlem -n who came as candidates from a distance, T «coun- 
iry was then little disturbed by such contests as now took place. However 
wrong thal might be, however inferior the period 'o which he had just allude 

might be to tha! which immediately succeeded to it, it was then that the first birt’. 
took place of that alienation and distrust whi-h now pervaded all classes, J, 
time the people grew more informed, more -urious, More inquisitive, more deli 
cate in their feelings, ang mors shocked with the disgraceful scenes to which eve- 
ry succeeding election led. In the meanwhile other scenes, not less disgusting, 
had risen in other places. Tis hon. friend, the m+ mber for Oxfor , in the very 
able and eloquent speech which he made i the last session ef Parliament on thas 
subject, had said that the agitation which the people had exhibited on this quese 
tuonta always been transient, and his hon. fren’ had taken a very singular 
way ‘ojprove that proposition. Hs hon. friend had said that there bad been a 
clamor raised on this subject by those :-cendiarie-,—his hon, frrena did not us 

those words, but he would interpolate them,—Lord Chatham, SirG Savile, and 








revolution of 1688, it only showed that there was in our constitution a tempering 
of its democratical and aristocratical parts, which made both useful parts of the 
constitution. He did not want to lessen the proper mutual relations of these 
parts, and he denied that there was any thing in this bill calculated to produce 
such an effect. The next question which the Hon, and learned Gentleman had 
discussed was one into which he should not follow him, lest be should displease the 
classical ears of the Hon. Baronet by entering into antiquarian researchesas to 
our institutions in the times of the Plantagenets and the Tudors, ‘This, however, 
he must observe, that the Hon. Gentleman was mistaken if he supposed that the 
present Ministers were the first persons who had laid down the doctrine that the 
plan of reforming Parliament, by transferring the elective suffrage from the de- 
cayed to the more populous boroughs, was in substance only a renovation of the 


Mr. Burke,—whe had endeavored to persusde ‘he people tha they were neither 
well nor cheaply govern: d. Hs hon. friend, had then quote! a passage from 
that eloquent pampolet of Mr. Burke, entith d Thoughts on the present Discontents, 
to prove that that clxmour had soon subside’. But unfortunately his | on, trie nas 
next sentence had confuted hisowr confutation; for t appeared © ar tye'same ela- 
mour had revivec in the year 1782, then agrie in 1783, a ain in 1793,.gain in 1795, 
and,to omit ihe intermediate stages, aga in 1831 (hear, “ear) 5 so U at, instead 
of being, as his hon, friend supposed, the m re outbuddines and flashes of tran 

sient feelings, they were the deep-rooted symptoms of a disease, some!ime- 
breaking out, sometimes repressed, but always reiurning, and a least with irre- 
sistible violence. (Cheers.) Every act of violence m tne nation,—tvery com- 





ancient privileges of the constitution. Who was it that had previously laid down 
that doctrine? He wished that the Hon, Gentleman who said thai this was a 
novelty, would read the speech made by Mr. Pitt in 1785, in which he explicitly 
jaid down that dortrine. His plan was to buy up——[loud cheers from the oppo- 
sition.} Again the Hon, Gentleman opposite would tind that their exultation was 
premature. [Hear, from the ministerial benches.} His ming foresaw that that 
cheer would follow the enunciation of the words winch he lad just pronounced, 
{A vaice here exclaimed “ Yes, they want the money.”] Mr. Pitt’s plan, he re- 
peated, was to buy up 36 boroughs,—It was true that such waz Mr. Pitt’s propo- 
sition, and 1t was true also that, to the honour of the late Member tor Dorsetshire, 
the college friendof Mr. Pitt and his honest but independent supporter through 
life, he had deprecated any advance of public money fo this purpose, though he 
had then supported the cause of reform in Parliament. Mr. Bankes had con- 
demned in the strongest terms the absurdity of compensating the proprietors of 
boroughs who dealt in the vile traffic of selling the right of voting which they never 
oywght to have possessed, and had stated, that if thase proprietors sold the right of 
voting on retat!, the Ministry were going to purchase it by wholesale, He had 
therefore insisted that it was improper to talk to the proprietors of these boroughs 
of any thing in the natwe of compensation. Myr. Pitt answered, that what had 
fallen from his Hon. friend had hurt him more than what had failen from any other 
person. “I acknowledge,” said he, “that this is a tender part: L wish it were 
otherwise: but at the same time it has become a necessary evil, if any reform is 
to take place.” Let Hon. Gentleman mark the words, Mr. Pitt had not said 
that the purchase of the rights—alas, that he should be compelled to use such a 
pervertion of terms !—was a benefit, a blessing, a good, an actof jusuce ; no, he 
had called it a necessary evil. So far was that good master of language from 
thinking it any one of these, that he had called that which was now styled an act 
of duty and justice anecessary evil, Yea, the bribe offered to the borough pro- 
prietors Mr. Pitt had called a necessary evil. He lamented the necessity of 
making, but yet he had been willing to propose the payment of it. Now, as to 
the tonstitutional history of the borough representation, he would only say, that 
it had been very largely and very ably entered into by Mr. Pitt, in the speech to 
which he had already alluded. Mr. Pitt had used these expressions,—“ In the 
borough representation the changes had. been infinitely more common, Gentle- 
men had undoubtedly read that, of the boroughs which used formerly to send 
Members to Parliament, 72 had been disfranchised; that was to say, that the 

Srown had ceased tosummon them at general elections to return burgesses to the 
House of Commons. After the restoration, 36 of these boroughs petitioned Par- 
liament,to, be restored to the eXercise of their ancient franchise ; their prayer was 
granted, and to this day they continue to enjoy it. But the other 36, not having 
presented any petition on the subject, had pot recovered their lost franchise. 
Upon this,’—and he (Sir J, Macintosh) begged the particular attention of the 
House to what followed,—* upon this he would be bold to say that, considering 
the restoration of the former, and the continued deprivation of the latter, the 
spirit of the constitution had been grossly violated, if it was true (but which he 
denied) thas the extension to one set of boroughs ef the franchise of returning 
Members to Parliament, and the resumption of :t from others, was a violation of 
the constitution.” [Hear, hear.]) He called upon eny man who had read that 
speech of Mr. Put,—and he did not quote Mr, Pitt as an authority upon this sub- 
ject, he merely quoted his opinion as the opinior of a great and able man,—he 
ealled, he said, upon any man who had read that speech of Mr. Pitt, to declare 


whether he did not in his conscience believe that Mr. Pitt thought that the plan of 


reform which he proposed in 1785 was a renewal of the ancient constitution of 
the country. [Hear.]. Here, to avoid giving pain to the classical feelines of the 
Hon. Baronet opposite, he would avoid all reterence to the days of the Planiage- 
nets and of the Tudors, which had excited so much of his displeasure. He would 
say, in answer to the argument of the Right Hor. Baronet, that he himself did 
not seem to dispute, until after the enftanchisement of Newark, the right inherent 
in the Crown by virtue of its prerogative to summon any borough which it chose 
to select to send burgesses to Parliament. He would also tell the Hon. Baronet, 
that many boroughs which had been formerly summoned, had ceased to receive 
summonses, and he was sure that the Hon. Baronet, with his historical knowledge 
would not dispute that there had been 45 boroughs, and one city--the city of Ely 
—which were anciently summoned, and which were not summoned now. He 
{Sir 3. Macintosh) wished to know by what process these boroughs were now to 
elaim the rights which had been so long suspended. He believed that even the 
courts of law would refuse to register their clams. They would suppose from the 
tapse of time which had gone by since these rights had been exercised, that there 
had been some Iegal surrender or satisfaction of them. He did not, however, re- 
quire the support of asy such privciple,--he only viewed it as the principle upon 
which Mr. Pitt had aeted in 1785. In the plan which Mr. Pitt then proposed 
were to be found the principles on which the schedules A and B rested. The 
three last schedules of the bill were only intended to carry into effect the usual 
course of summoning new boroughs to Parliament. In those schedules ano- 
ther principle was introduced—the principle of enfranchisement. Even upon 
this point Mr. Pitt had given an answer to the Honourable Baronet. Mr. 
Pitt had said, that the alterations which had been made from time to time 
in the borough representation were not made by principle. “They did not 
arise from any fixed rule laid down, andfinvariably pursued, but they were 
founded in that. notion,"which gave the discretionary tpower to the Crown, 
—viz., that the principal places, and not the decayed boroughs, should be 
called upon to exercise the right of election.” It was therefore a vague, general, 
and irregular rule, on which the former alterations in our borough representation 
hadbeen made. He believed, however, that there was no town of the second rank 
—and whether Boston was of that rank at the time it received the elective _fran- 
chise he did not.know—which had not been gifted with the right to return Me n- 
bers to Parliament from the earliest period of our representative history. More- 
over, by Mr. Pitt’s plan, a change was to be made in the mode of electing 80 
Members. Ten thousand electors were to have becn added from the rich and 
populous parish of Marylebone ; so that even that partof the present reform which 
gave to that extensive parish the right to return Members, was not possessed of 
that novelty which some persons imputed to it. When this principle of the con- 
stitution began to cease, as it did shortly after the eafranchisement of Newark, 
the least alteration, and the best also, would have been to have substituted for it a 
law, which would have preserved for ever quietly and calmly, and without @ shock, 
the quality of the representation. If it had then been provided, that every town 
which contained more than a certain number of houses should be entitled to a sum- 
mons to return Members to Parliament, and that every town which contained less 
than that number should lose it, the whole operation of reform would have been 
accomplished by it, Why, then, were the House to be now told, that im support- 
ing the principle of this bill, they were gomg much too far? Gentlemen certainly 
did not consider that, according to the interpretation of Mr. Pitt, the supporters of 
this bill were now only following the principles of the ancient constitution. In the 
next place, gentlemen did not consider that the supporters of the bill were only fol- 
tow ng the example of every able and conscientious reformer of late times, who 
had proposed any alteration of the system worthy of the name. He said that the 
princinles of the five schedules contained in this bull were contained as distinctly in 
the bill which Mr. Pitt introduced into Parliament in 1785, as they were. He con- 
tended that it was impossible to form a system to transfer the right of yoting from 
decayed to populous boroughs which did not contain the principle on which this 
bill was tounded—namely, the principle of withdrawing the 
quarter in which political privileges had been abuse 
they had not hitherto been exercised, 


representation from the 
d to another quarter in which 
y Here, then, we do not lose one iota of the 
ancient constitution. We mighi, indeed, change a government of prescription, al- 
though he must own he scarcely knew what the Hon. Gentleman meant by that 
phrase. Ifthe Hon. Gentleman meant by the phrase “a covernmen' of prescriP- 
tion,” that which had exis ed in this e¢ uuntry for centuries, then he (Sir James 
Macintosh ) understood it,—if he meant by it the ancient constitution of the cou?- 
try, then he (Sir James Macintos!:) also understood it: but then he would sa¥, 
that in that case, thongh we might change the form, we did not violate the princ’- 
ples of our ancient constitution. He had been asked rt peatedly to point out tht 

practical expediency of this great change, and to show gonony =e os Petr 
aa eye ag He was also met with the old cry ¢ fil itit worked well, Hy 
_ hi wish sa derozate fr m the praises of the E iz ish eonstituti —n wh ¢ h he h ad 
employed the greater part of his life in studying: but this he w wuld 8 Ly ‘that thi 

present system could not have worked well, as it had siler ly we rked ‘out all the 
affection of the people for the constitution. iChe 3. They + pea ak 


motion abroad,—hau agitated by turns the temper o! the people ot Eugiane, an: 
Chey ascribed all their diseor.ent to that one great cause—the mequality of the 
r presentation. jInsuch a cause, what ought the house to inf? That the 
complaints were not the disease, but shat they were extorted by it: and he dis 
ease consisted in the liability of being always disturbed by causes which, in human 
etfairs, must contunualls recur. (Cheers fromthe opposition.) He tovke. upon 
this as adanger of the most formidable kina in which any communmry cou'd b 
placed; because, in considering 11, they werewot to look at the causes of eac 
successive disturbance, ont at the rooted seat of thedistemper its: If, (Hear )- 
He was sensible that he was addressing the house attoo great length: bt hav- 
ing been prevent: d, by indisposition, from taking any pert in the former deba es 
on this subject, he was particularly anxious io “eclare his sentiments on ita! pre= 
sent. (Hear, hear.) He remembered, thatduring te late elections one of the 
ablest and most active opponents of this bill had be n a candidate to represent 
the county of Surry. He though that that gentleman, Mr. H Drummond, world 
not be charged with any excessive partiality for this bill, and yet listen to what 
he had said on the necessity of refirm :—" Th: declarations of the late minisiers 
against reform proved their gross ignoran: eof thenation:! feeling, and drove the 
people of England to despair.” (Chess from the miaisterial benches.) Sach 
was the judgment passed upen the late ministry by one of tne ablest opponents 
ofthe present bill, (Hear, hear.) It had been urged, however, as a reason for 
not gran ing reform, tha! the power of the peeple was already, sufficiently great , 
that he press, which was now read by vast numbers of the peeple, gave them 
still greater power; and that the influence which they enjoyed here was fa 
greater than that which was enjoyed by them in many communities in whir’ 
much greater privileges existed for them. Now iftnis «ere really true, ho con- 
pra that it was the most perilous condition in which any state could be 
placed. A state, which wasi:habited by a people which was first of all powertul 
by its prop rty ard intelligence, and which was next exasperated and alienated 
from the consti'niion by ifs exclusion from politcal ngbis, never could be in a safe 
condiiion He helo it to be one of the souncest mixims in politics to attach to 
the constitution by legal ties all persons who were in possession of great power 
and of great influence ; and he thought that all policy which exasperated the 
people was at variance with ttseify and was of the most absurd ant dangerous 
tendency. As soonas he saw that there wus any class ofmen able to contribute 
largely to the wealth of the state, he would do that which ourancestors had done, 
| however rudely,—he would attach ‘hem by legal tiesto its constuuion. (Hear, 
hear.) For instance, if the prople of Exgland, m addition to their wealth and 
intelligence, had great influence over pubuec opinion, that would be with him an 
additional argument for attaching themfo the ce -nstitution by legal ties,and by for 
mal as well as substantial righis, 
the reforn: bill, from which the hon, baronet rac shrunk, but which had been heard 
in that house during the Jast session, ano which tac reverberated from its walls 
into all parts of the country. He alluded to thatcharge of “corporation robbe- 
ry” which had come so loudly and sonorously from the lips of his hon. and fearn- 
ed friend opposite. He would ask ‘he house to give ium 9 plain answer tothere 
plain questions. Were the unions formed with Scotiand an: Ireland res- 
pectively, corporation robberies 2? (Hear.) Let hon. gentlemen only consider 
what had been the case m Scotlind?) There 65 boroughs had been reduced by 
the act of umiontol5. So thateach of those 65 boroughs had been reduced to 
1-15th part of its former value. If that were a constitunional reform which took 
away the whole of those burgate mghis, that must be equally a constitutional re- 
form which took away 4-5trs of ‘hem. He would not go ino the case in wine! 
the Reman Catholics ot Ireland had been despoited of their votes, for th. ebjec- 
tions to that proceeding never had been, and never could be, answered. Tu lre- 
land. however, he mizht now be permitie? to state thatat the union the House of 
Commons had been reduced from 300to 100 members , and that, too, on the 
prtneip!e of the reform tll. One hundred boroughs were then distranchised on 
the principle ofcecmpensation ; and towhom did the house thik that the pay- 
ment was made? Nottothe poor man wholust his mghtto vote, butto the bo- 
roughmongers of Jreland («heers,) who trafficked in the franehises of their coun- 
trymen, who gained large sums of money by them, and who, if cominon fame be 
not a lar, obtained for them other advantages which it was still more repugnant 
tocommorn notiors of public virtue to barter for them. {Cheers.) Uniess he 
was prepared tothrow on the author of the reform bill which Mr. Pitt imroducee 
in 1785, the imputation of corporation robbery, he could not allow that this bill 
sanctioned any -orporation robbery at al', He realiy had been more surprised 
than words could describe ath -aring iis hon. an learned friend gravely declare 
that this bill went the length of disfranchising every corporation in the kingdom. 
According to this starement, every person whe proposed to take away the clec- 
tive franchise from a single borough was guliy of corporaion robbery, for 
there was no such thing as an innocent or a guilty borough, Individuals might 
be mmnoceni or guilty, but corporations were veual. Every person, therefore, he 
repeated, who had done any thing in that hous: to destroy the elective franchise 
of venal corporotions, was guilty, according to the argument of his hon. aud 
learned friena, of corporation robbery. But this was not the case; their acts 
were the arts ofthe suprem=? power in the sta‘e seeking to withdraw a public 
trust from those who ha’ abused 11, andto place it im tne hands of those who 
would nse it better. (Hear.) So, too, in Ireland it was from a desire to const 
p blie convemence that trusts hav been withheld from certan individuais, ‘Phe 
vestion of cisfrarch:sementin this bill ‘id not rest on the guiltor innocence of 
the parties to be disfranchised; for ifit had been a question of guili or innocence, 
why s' ould the unborn be punished asthey now were by a deprivation of nght« 
which their parents exercised? What signified 1t whether a corporation of 10 or 
15 persons, like thet of Bath, were guilty or innocent, when the rights which 
Lvey now monopolized were going to be extendend to 10,000 or 15,000 individ-- 
uals? He had omitted to state, that when the ancient right of the crown tosummon 
boroughs to return members to Parliament by virtue of its prerogative ceased to 
be used, as °f er the enfranchisement of Newark, near 30 years elapsed befure 
the union o! Scetiand took place, which lmited the number of members for the 
two countries Why did it cease to be used during that period, during which it 
undoubtedly existed ? It ceased because the people became daily more jealous 
of the power of the crown, and beraugse they were no longer inelined to submit 
to any new invasion of their old privilege. In consequence, however, of no pro- 
vision for reform having been substituted for that ancient irregular prerogaive 
o! the Crown, »e@ had seen 160 years pass by, during whch the vis med:tatrizx et 
conservatrix of the country had been in a.state of suspension. We were, there- 
fore, now callec upon to pay the arrears of the constitution for thy last 160 years 
—we were cal'ed on to balance the sccounts of the constitution on the score of 
elections, Those 160 years had been years of far greater alierstionin the repre- 
sentative syster than all the years of English: history which had preceded them. 
Let him inform hon. gentlemen, that Queen Elizabeth in the 45 years of her reign 
| had added 60 te the number of the members of that house ; that the sovereigns 
of the house of Tud r added 150 to it ; and that, from the accession of Henry 
| VIIL tothe yes in which Newark received the right of returning members, no 
; less than 200m mbers were added to the number of the House of Commons.-- 
Let hon. gent wen ‘h-refore contrast the effects which such changes must have 
| produced in th: representation with those of the last 160 years, in which all such 
| changes had be n suspended. In passing this bill, therefore, the house was only 
| paying the arrears which it owed to the people ; it was only restoring that which 
the neglect of their ancestors, in allowing the old principles of the constitution to 
| fall into disuse, had beguiled them of. But then we were told that this bili was 
dangerots to the rights of property. Now this was a danger which he looked up- 
on as quite visionary. He did not think that ingenious and benevolent man, 
Mr. Owen, had « ver promulgated any doetrine so wild as this—that property, the 
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(Hear.) He noweam: to an objection agains | 
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A wustee was liabie to be penishes t+ the abuse of the property consigned to 
his irust. Could’a proprietor be pua:shed for any abuse of his own property 

provided he did not injure others when he was guilty of it?) An hon. gentleman 
had said ‘hat property w.satrust: figuratively i was,—it was a mora! Crus: 

but not a legal trust. The person who helt property was amvnable to Ged, but 
no! to the |.ws und the magistrate fur the use which he mate of it. t was 
Un distinction between a trust anda property. In this c:se it was clear that tre 
rightro vote was a Lenefial trust «as no prop rty, aud theretore the pirase 
of Corporation robbery which tus hon, and learned iriend had used, was a phrase 
* full of sound and tury, but signifying nothing.” He had thought it his duty to 
State this more tul'y perbaps than was agreeable to the house ; but an critical 
tmrs like the presen: (cheers from the opposuion,) he was sure te had not said 
‘oo much on the subject. Woh resp: et to nomination boroughs, he knew of «ne 
where he night venture to say that no seat had ever been sold,—n» vote had ever 
been bong. That was pernaps too good « sampie of such boroug's. Meny of 
them were known t) bemarke able, and that had lowe ed them in public estuma. 
aon. Under ihe existing system the people had neither par: nor lot m the elec. 
‘ion 6} repr: sentatives, who controlled their interests, and tu. warted thetr opi. 
nions, but by whose decisions they were compelle: to abide. Seeing the « on- 
sti ution thus outraged, disgraced, and caricatured, (ey naturally lest thar re- 
spect for it which ley nad enteramed for its theory, founded as it unquestina. 
bly wasin sound prinetples of rational freedom and enlightened polity,  S: ene 
oniy real non nanon where there wes pret: m ed elec wn, the people were weane 
ed from thir ancient .itachment as effectually by -his abuse as by the foul and open 
sale of veves in toe mark t which bo one in ‘hat ‘ ouee had a ‘empted to extenus 
ate. (Hear) By cis abuse had the othersise excellent resulis o wholesome 
lib rel principiers whi h the cation so much admered been marred an! defeated 
fur ages,bu he trusted he might soon be enubledto say that thatday wasat an 
end. Prey hed been tolt tuat the schedules im the present bill were not only 
unjust in themselves, but of a nature .o destroy an imporiant publie good : such 
te beheve was the coctrine in a recent able publication, whiel actually advance. 
ed the starthrg assertion, that he rs ten boroughs were in « fleot the most unex. 
cephopable p ct of the entire cons vution, (Laughter.) That the interference 
ofa prer ina Parii mentary election was cemrary to iaw, bo one professed to 
dispute 5 that the purchase of a berough was gis contrary ‘o law, ne ene pro. 
fess: d to dispute. Now how these successive bree ches of the law could be con- 
sidered the special sateguards of ‘he constitution, he frankly owned himself ata 
less to discover, PE was pretended that the bri would exclude the experience of 
the rich old man, and the neing ta’eni of the young man ; 


3 but he well remem. 
bered the exent to which this arcament had been arried by an emment and in- 


flucnal frend in the ery, who, ir the cae of» Cornish borough, acduced 1 as 
sufficient reason for refusing to transter the franchise in any instance wht. 
ver,as he looked upon + very such boroug) as a great national good, because it sup- 
plied the house wath the very best members of whom it had ever b en composed, 
He at least was consis ent in hiv use of i but wo ere,*e would ask, was this 
principle to end?) Suppose the comm reial or colonial interest were to in r a6 
nh mpers, and io gat in wealth so as to find them-elv. s hampered by the com- 
pirativ: ly limited opportunities which those boroughs afforded them, might not 
the subje t be fairly made ground for a petition to toe Huse of Commons, set- 
ting forth the premises, and complaming that rotten boroughs had tis. aim prive 
in Satfilk beyond whatthey had formerty suld atin the great marketot Cornwa! ; 
and that, therefore, no English lord or gentiewen could order up a borough from 
the wes! or south, ashe « onl¢ have cone by a pipe of laret from Bordeaox ? 
(Laughter.) With what fee coult they bring themselves to punish: d wretches 
who had beende ected in practices which would eventually prove so advantages 
ous tothe Consttution? Baiat cam, after all, to neniher more or less tt an 
this,—th y should wher declare bribery lawful, and the purchaseof boroughs 
fair, on the one hard, or, on the oth r, sanction such a billas tha: before them, 
Great clamour which had been rais:d abo: t the mertis of the persons introduced 
by this indirect means ine the legislature ; but the point, if it could be ralled one, 
only showed that the country had become int tlgent and enlightened, and that 
therefore maivi uals of the same description founa access to Parliament by +e 
only avenue open to them at pr-sent, The hon, baronet, had be lived in formep 
times, might have met an advocate of the court of star-chamber, who, in sip- 
port of ancient institution, Would have mace equally specious use of many of the 
the arguments employed by anu reformers. Such @ person would doubtless hove 
urged that the lustrous Ba on had pronounced it a most glorious part of te 
fabric of the constiiution. (If ar, bear.) He would have reminded him that 
| Sir Thomas More, the learned and the wise ; Bacon, the high-high priest of na- 
ture, the greaiest of movern philosephers ; Sir Edward Coke, the pance and 
patriarch of lawyers ; Walsingham, whom to know was to edmire; tho 
great Lord Burleigh, an object of reverence in every age--had all of them 
presided init. (Hear, hear.) He would press upon him tha’ tis was a sa- 
cred and a venerable instituuen, estubiished by a solemn, legal covenant, 
and not to be viola‘ed by the modern rag. for innovation (“ ear,” and laug’ter) 
that Ireland might be the scene of massacre, and the royal authority, it was true, 
might be trampled under foo’ in the city 5 buttnis was the true support of the 
crown, aod the most indispensable bul wack of the constitution : let him there- 
fore beware how he tampered with it, (Pear.) The reader of history would 
observe that the very seme argumen: might be employed agunt every grea: re- 
form which ha‘ been introduced from ‘ime totime into the British constitution, 
The haughty baronsim the days of King John migtt in fact Lave said as muck 
against Magna Charta ; they might have insisted that! was a downright lev | 
hing scheme, to vest dangerous politica! power 1. burgesses and merchants, w h 
had been but villains wittin the brief space of a mere yes erday. (Cheers from 
the ministerial benches.) What,they would ery, would be the end of such a 
system? Let experience answer them: these villains of yesterday, ins‘ead of 
being elated and mtoxieate with their elevation, became thenceforward mitiga- 
‘ed and blenied in one harmonious union, which was infactthe only safeguard of 
| the cons*itution, [Checrs.] But to come to mat ers nesrer the present time, 
similar objections, it was probable, hao been urged against the adoption of caght 
ano the retrenchment of the royal prerogative by the Long Parihament. It aps 
peared fromthe conficential correspondence of Charles I and James II. in the 
days of Lord Shaftesbury, thar both those monarchs looked upon the habeas 
corpus act as e measure which would render 1! necessary for them to govern by 
meansof an army. Those who then held power considered this glorious con- 
cession quite incompatible with the existence of their order, of which, eventue 
ally, it had bys n foun! the best possible preservative. (Cheers,) It was, in 
fact, one of the worst evils incidental to absolute power, that it usually had the 
effect of making its possessors incr’ duleus as to the possibility of sately acing 
on more hberal and enlightened principles. Reformers were asked, in an able 
publication to whieh he had already acverted, what evil their proposed measure 
would remove—that matter of discontent which Lerd Bacon nad remarked it was 
necessary ts remove—“* as the surest way to pevent seditions ; forif there be 
a fuel prepared, 1 is hard totell whence the spark shall come that shall set 1 on 
fire.” Ingenious and flinsy arguments, he owned, might be adduced in support 
of the presen’ sys em, as apologies of a like nature had been made for the an~ 
cient monarchy of France ; but legislators on such svbjects would do well to 
bear in mind how much custom warps the judgment. (hear.) His opinions mig}.t 
possibly be thought by some a little fanatical ; _hewever, if those in power evinc- 
ed a distrus! of the people, theyshould remember it was but too probable that 
they would be induced to distrust the great proprietors of the kingdom inreturr. 
(Cheers.) A violent opposition to the present measure, he greatly dreaded, 
would sow the seeds of permanent ciscord between the two orders of the state, 
and cause bitter consequences to ensue hereafter, wien anti-reformers would 
acknowledge with regret that they had only protracted an unavailing struggle to 
th ir own injury. But he hoped for better things when he saw that those who 
had the strongest claimsand a connexion of longest standing with the history of 
their country, hat proved the most strenuous friends of freedom as wellas the 
most generous and disinterested promoters of reform. (Cheers., When he ber 
held a similarity of sentiment im favor of the bill extend trom the highest propri- 
etors of boroughs to the humblest nonresident freeman of the jand (cheers and 
cries of No) he cauld notthink ill of the cause which produced such delighifui 
effects, HM at this inieresiing an: important crisis the aristocracy peculiarly 
interested in the bill threw themselves with frank generosity on the people, and 
evinced suitable respect for public opinion, untquivocully manifested as st long 
since had been, the people, they might rely on 't, would treat them with a reci- 
procity of confidence. (Cheers.) It was not by professions, but by striking 
acts, tha: this disposition would be best shown ; and he had no doubt, if they 
trusted to the public sense of a seasonable conncession, they would find that they 
had not leaned on a broken reed. There were but too many persons who be~ 
lieved, with certain old saws, that generosity was always at variance with poli- 
cy ; but he would take the liberty of quoting a passage from the peroration of 
Mr. Burke’s second speech upon the colon:es, which he conceived to bear on this 
very point. It was as follows :—** All this, 1 know well enough, will sound wild 
anc chimerical to the profane herd of those vulgar and mechanical politicians 
who have no placeamung.us ;.a sortof people who think that nothing exists but 
what is gross and material! ; and who therefore, far from being qualified to be di- 
rectors of the great movement of empire, sre not fitto turn a wheel in the ma- 
chine. But to men truly mitiated and rightly taught, these ruling and master 
principles, which, in the opmion of sach menas [ have mentioned, have no sub 
stantia! existence, are in truth every thing and all mali. Magnanimity in politics 
isnot seldom the truest wisdom ; and a great empire and li'tle minds go ill toge= 
ther. If weare conscious of our situation and glow with zealto fill our places 
as becomes our station and ourselves, we ought to auspicate all our public pro- 
ceedings on America, withthe old warming of the church, Sursum corda ! 
We ought to elevate our minds to the greatness of tha! trust to which the order ot 
Providence has called us.” There were but three plans to which they could re- 
sort on the present question. They might show an undistinguishing adherence 
to every thing as it now stood,—they might consent to an incomplete reform, or 
adopt the proposed bill; and of these three principles,he thought that to act upom 
the second would be by much the mostdangerous. It had been often stated that 
many dangers would be produced by reform, but was no such danger in the alter- 














great union of » anknd and protection of society, was involved in the fate of 
Gatton and Old Seruw. Let not gentlemen deceive themselves—let them not 
lull *)ems-lyes to 4 false state of security—let them not teach the spoiler of a 
future day to lay! ands on their property, by stating that the estates which they 
now held were m re sacred than the boroughs of Gatton and Old Saram.-- 
The right to <e1« members to Parliament was the right to share in the govern- 
ment of men. Co ld ti t befcalled a property ? The revolution of 16° est .b!ish- 
ed the great pri « ple that those «! eld political power held it notasa pro- 
perty, but asa ‘rest. any remain, of the odious doctrine that men were mide 
for kings, and not kiag. for men, lurked in the bosoms of the hon. gentleman op 
posite—ifany of them sull advocated that detestibl: pricciple of divine right 
y the revolu‘ton,—they were bound to place the heirs of |e 

rat throne which their ancestors forfcited forjasserting that principle 
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native ? (Hear.) The reform bill in his opinion would conciliate the animosi- 
ties which it was said it would promote, and compose the very disorders which 
were among its imputed effects. The greatest evil, he repeated, would be that 
which attended a niggardly reform, for the temper and spirit in which it was un- 
dertaken was in reality t'e most important part of the entire measure. It would 
be found on referring ‘0 history, that useful magazine of facts, that all political 
disasters bad in general been the result rather of obstinacy than of concession. 
Were he to go back to the writings of Cicero, he could quote from that great 
man’s dialogue, * De Legibus,”’ a passage which in some degree justsfied his en- 
tertaining such an opinion. Ltoecurs in a vindication of the Tribunitian laws, 
intended as an answer (o some objections suggested by hs brother :—“ Conces- 
sa plebi a patribus ista potestute arma ceciderunt : restincta seditio est, inven- 
tum est tem perame nium, quo teniiores cum princ ibus a quarl se putarint : im 
quo uno fuit civitatis salus.” (Cheers,) Who would not say, nevertheless,that 
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ec, Was & formidable engine indeed, to repose in the hance of five men such as 


the tubunes ? Cicero, however, he quoiev rather as a witness than an authort- 
ty, that this institution was one of the safeguards of the realm. In further 1l- 
justration of bis assertion he might refer to the case of Philip IL. who doubtless 
would have remained master of the Netherlands had he not disturoed ‘he mhabi- 
tants in the legitimate exercise of their ancien righis and privieges. He would 
also menvon our ewn Charles I. who hat se made © one ssions velore h. lost the 
coufidence of the people, would have coatinu:o King to tre closing hour of hus 
life. Neuher should they forget the example oi James IT, who would most cer~ 
tainly have retained his power to the last, were it not that he made a league »uh 
foregners, and interfered with the religion of his subjects. The cas vf the Brie 
tish Parhament and the North American eolonies was equaly in pom 5 bur ae 
qwouid not advert to transactions of more recent date, as sutlivient ume nad ne 
elapsed to aliow ofa comperent jvdgmen' on their causes and cousequences. The 
right "on. gentleman thsn referred to the effects of Catholic emancipation as the 
best answer to the argument that the measure now betore the .ouse would not be 
a final atjustmen', a similar objection having been raised against that art of pub 
lic pohey when originally proposed. ‘I'ne constitution, li was true, might perish 
despite reform, but certain he was that it uid never withstand a series Of cutt- 
{hits between Government and the poopie such a> those which must ensue in he 
event of usdemal, On this subject, if on any, public opinion was «!most una~ 
nimous, for the exce puons had been just sufficient to prove tha’ there exisied 
prec: frre tom of disenssion. ' 

Sir Charles WETHERELL said—It was clear that the general subject matter 
of what was called the Reform Bull divided itself’ into several disimet considera- 
tions. One wasthe principle of disfranchisement, This Bull proceeded to destroy 
150 Members of that House, elected according to the system beginning mi ancient 
ages, and coming down io the present day, Another provision of the Bill was to 
nk 30 or 40 of these Members altogether, and to transfer the remainder to towns 
to which the elective franchise was to be transferred, or Into wuom, Whe mignt use 
the expression, the rigut of representation was to be decanted--[caeers and 
jaugliter.} The next change to which he should advert was the greatest and most 
important on the subject of this deseription—namely, the change of the el. - uve 
tranchise--the change being this, that ihe right conferred by personal freedom in 
guy city, town, or borough, which should escape the decanting principle, was to be 
destroyed, and for it was to be substituted the right of voting given to every man 
holding a tenementof L0la year rent. ‘These were the two principal points of the 
Rill, and to these two main and leading principles he should now, with the leave 
of tae House, proceed to make such objections as he trusted would not be found 
altogether inapposite. Under the head of disfranchisement of the boroughs and 
corporations, some gentlemen thought that he nad uscd to strong a phrase when 
he called it corporation robbery. Let them give him amore deseripuve word as 
ipplicable to the subject, and he would give up his. But, unul he was instructed 
», some more delicate and fit phraseology, he must continue to cali it corporation 
robbery. In fact, the Bill migat ve cailed by whatever name the Geatlemen 
yieased. It might be called a Billof attainder against these boroughs; a Bull of 
pains and penalties, or a Bill of torfeiture against them. With Locke he would 
say, “UC care lithe for the name, so long as we are agreed upon the idea of the 
tunge? They had been charged on that side of the House by an Hon, Friend of 
jus, fer whose talents he entertained the highest respect, with anv abuse of terms 
in applying the word property to the right of franchise. He was only obliged to 
guswer for his own political, legal, or grammatical sins— [a laugh] ; and it so hap- 
pened that he had never used the word property as descriptive of the nght alluded 
to, But, thougi he had never used the word, he did not hesitate to say that, 
though not a property in a sense of value, it was a property in principie, as recog- 
nized by the law of England, by the terms of Magna Charta, and by the highest 
autaoriuesin theland. It was held by Csief Justice Holt that an acuion could be 
sustained, as inthe case of property, agamst those who interfered with such a 
right, so that the right of voting was property, according to the indisputable t¢nure 
and usage of the law of England. He had a few observations to make, and they 

hould be a few, on the subject of the disfranchisement. 
(cotlemen opposite bad laid vioient hands on certam boroug!is in the scnedules A, 
nad B. The havoc made amongst those boroug!s did not appear in the body of 
the Bill, but was modestly bound up inthe schedule. But he would, with the per- 
nussion of the House, read them a clause from M.igua Charta, by which the nmght 
of voting was recognized as a proprietary right, for he would say it was classtbus 
quis, similar to a freehold property. In support of this proposition he would refer 
them toa clause in Magna Charta, by which it was provided that the City of 
London should retain all its old liberties and customs ; and, morever, that alll 
other cities and towns should have their liberties and free customs secured to 
them. His proposition was that Parliament, as a Court of Law, could no more 
deprive aman of the right of voting than they couldef his pecuniary riguts—|hear, 
lear, from the Opposition]. It might be said that ihe House of Commons could 
take away any right. He would not say that a House of Commons could not pass 
u Bill to take away the fine estates of Woburn Abbey and Tavistock—[hear, 
hear.) But what would the Noble Lord (J. Russell) say of such an Act? 
Would he not describe it as the law of the strongest, the knock-down blow of the 
inost powerful, instead of being an act of justice and right? If so, it would go to 
prove that there was something else besides mere power to be considered wien 
they came to deliberate on the Acts which Parliament might be supposed capable 
of carrying into effect. The Hon. Gentleman who sat on the summit heights be- 
lund him had satd that this was a lawyer’s argument; but he thought it would be 
one of considerable force and application. He did not mean to deny the abstract 
power of Parliament to do almost any thing; bul, when they inquired into its 
power, they always coupled with it the inquiry whether the act was violent, ty- 
yaunical, or unjust. He would now eal! the attention of the House to certain doe- 
trines and opinions respecting boroughs. What, for instance, was the conduct of 
Mr. Foxin the Shoreham case? He refused upon that occasion to go the length 
of disfranchising the wholesome part of the constituency in consequence of the act 
of the unsound part; and in that opimon he was supported by Lord Eldon and 
Mr. Welbore Ellis—[hear, from the Opposition]. Again, in the Notungham case, 
Lord Grey (then Mr. Grey) and Mr. Fox opposed the Bill of Distranchisement, 
Mr. Fox resisted it as a precedent which, if followed up, would not leave a Corpo- 
ration in the country—[hear}. He thought his Hon. and Learned Friend (the At- 
torney-General) would agree with him that no Court of Justice could pretend to 
see the Charters or effect the confiscations attempted by the present Bill. He 


’ 


" now came to the second main principle of the Bill, that of conferring the elective 


iranchise on L0l freeholders. He would state that the effect of this principle would 
be to democratise, he had ulmost said to sans-culottise, the franchise in this coun- 
try—[a laugh]. Even the Jacobin philosophers of 1792 did not admit under their 
4 mstutution a class of voters so low as the [02 freeholders recognized in the Bull. 

e had a copy of the French Constitution of that day, and there was no such class 
as the 102 men admitted to vote for Members of the Convention. And yet these 
were the men to whom we were told to look forthe preservation of the Church, the 
security of the State, and the honour of the Crown—these were the men to whom 
tie rights taken from the boroughs were to be transferred, and who constituted the 
Lappy medium between the vulgar impulse of the multitude and the aristocratic 
tudeney of the higher orders. The Jacobins of 1792 did not permit men to vote 
on solow a scale, The framers of the French Constitution, those who had igno- 
rantly destroyed one Constitution, and as ignorantly proceeded to build up ano- 
tier, had acted in a more cautious spirit. They refused to trust such men with 
such responsibility. They determined that there should be an intermediate class 


- orsetof persons, to be employed like filtering stones, between the elector cf 10/ 


and the Member of Parhament; that class of electors electing others, who 

siould elect the Member, And what was the qualification of an elector 
under the Constitution to which he was returning?) The Gentlemen on the other 
side, he would not say ignorantly, but to use the softer phrase, inadvertently, had 
cone farther perhaps than they intended ; but on the lowest estimate the immediate 
voters were not rated lower by the French legislators than from 15/ to 202 a year. 
With respect to the present Bill, he had not changed his plen in the House until 
) he was aware of its tendency. From that moment, he thought that the question 

was no longer between two contending parties in the State, which of them should 


war, hear, from the opposition.) Not merely whether those who would preserve 
"ie conservative principles of the Constitution, and the riglits and liberties of the 
people, should continue to do so, but whether the Church, the Monarchy, and the 
erage, should be handed over to the conservative power of a plebcian body of 
votes—[hear, hear.] Did the principles of the Constitution recognise the 10. 
voters, or would they have a new Constitution, in order to establish such a class ! 
Dil thoy mean to call the vote of a ten-pounder a restoratiun of the Constitu- 
ion? He would ask, where did this Constitution, this restored Constitution, 
exist? at what period of our history, or in what volume of our laws, Was any 
rer of it to be found? Could they show ithimin the writings of Selden? No, 
nd yet the Hon. Member for Statford had told him that it was a restoration of 
‘te Constitution, and appealed to Selden as his authority. They might call it a 
New-fangled Constitution, or a Cromwelian Republic ; but they edould not with 
“Y propriety call it a restoration of the Constitution, much less affect to do so 


Hurk the authority of a celebrated name. It was, to use an expression of Mr. 
urke i 


tte case. He had been often critised himself; but did gentlemen mean to say 
lat they were only replacing the franchise on its ancient foundation, when they 


may d introducing such novelties as were contained in the Bill ?—What was the 
"iddle class of persons, who constituted the body called 101 voters? Fhev 
) “ere such a class that the landlord said to them, if you have 5s in your pocket I 
innot allow you to retain it, and you must pay me your rent weekly. This was 
sin all respects, that body of persons who came within the designation of per- 
“Se integrity and good name. This class of 102 men, whom the landlord 
Would not trust, instead of being tenants at a rent of £10 annually. 
Were only tenants from week to week. ‘Their cause had been taken up 
j the Birmingham Political Union—a society which, 


rm British Constitution—he night be allowed to ask the readers, and 
‘ : quoters of Selden, at what time. if this is the practice of the Foglish 
, onstitution, did it commence ? Was it the practice in ancient times 
* the first Minister of the Crown to address a usurping body of men. 
ots a a right to interfere with Parliament—a self-created corpo- 
7 mrs ee it the old practice of the British Constitution that the 
ne rime Minister should reeognise this body? If, in former days, 
} 
' 


ey Birmingham Political Union had presented a petition to the House, 





“tion that the House of Commons would not have received the peti- 
« €Cause they clothed themselves 
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With a covorate character: thev 









He Atbion. 


would vave veea told, you may petibou ia your iadiviaual chaiacic', 
but in this assumed capacity of a corporation you are not kuown to the 
law. With that independence what he would use as long as he was a 
Member of this House—for he would never go through the venality, 
falsehood, and degredation, of telling untruths to any body of constitu- 
ents—he charged the Prime Minister with a great and glaring impro- 
pricty in recognizing by iis letter the existence of an illegally consti- 
tuted and falsely assumed corporation. The £10 tenaats in Bristol 
were in such a state of destitution and pauperism, that the rate was not 
paid. If this clause were to pass, candidates must apply to the conserva- 
tive constituency of the Parish warelouse—they must degrade them- 
selves by going to a lazaretto or pauper-house, eon this subject even 
the Press, had charged Ministers with ignorance ; they had been admo- 
nished by their own friends, the Press—they were impeached for their 
ignorance, or breaking faith and deiuding the people. He would ask 
the representatives of the landed interest whether they bad counted the 
numberof £10 voters. Did they know that in many places free trade in 
corn, and the quartern loaf at half its present price, had been promised ! 
—[Cries of “name! name!”] Did Hon. Members suppose that he 
had that ubiquity of character that he could have been present at 50 
or 60 elections?’—[Cries of “name! name!’} The last Member in 
the House who had aright to call upon tim to name, was the Hon. 
Member for Essex [Mr. Long Wellesley, ] who was not on the hustings— 
[cheers.] So much for short memory. He asserted that “free trade 
in corn,” and “ the quartern loaf at half its pcesent price,” had been the 
promises and expectations which had been held out in many places in 
England. He could name places where the wives of voters had been 
told... .. [Cries of “iame! name!’’] He could name them if he were 
driven to do it—[a laugh:] but he would assert his independence bere— 
give him a Committee, and he would call to the Bor the wives of voters 
who had been told that tea was to be sold at vot more than Ls. a pound 
‘—[repeated cries of “name! name!’’] 

He could only say that he knew that to be the fact. In one of the mid- 
land counties, a banner was exhibited, with the words ‘ Spencer and no 
Corn Laws.” How could the agricultural labourer have that increase 
of wages which he was now asking for, if the farmer was to lessen bis 
prices! It had also been intimated, in pretty direct terms, that the church 
property was to be applied to the national debt—[name, name.} The 
refovmers did not consider this as a fiaal Constitution—they looked upon 
it as an interim Government, in order that, by and by, a new Govern- 
ment might be made. Honourable Members meant it to continue, but 
j their supporters did not mean it to continue. Honourable Members 

meant that the Constitution should be settled for ever, but their consti- 
tnents meant that it should be a shift and device upon which to engraft a 
perfect revolution. Were Hon. Members aware how long it was before 








The Right Honourable | 


8, a sort of gipsey jargon to talk with no little reference to the real nature | 


ao hi : he was sorry to | 
» “Ya Minister of this country had recognized—[Cheers.] He might | 
permitted to ask, whether this was a principle of the restoration of | 


Mie ar “ot . . . 
Night appeal with confidence tothe Speaker to bear him out in the | 


the Constitution in France, which had been accepted by the King, was 
| putanend to? Louis XVI. was hailed as the restorer of the liberties of 

France, in the same way as the name of our King had, throughout these 
| elections, been most unconstitutionally coupled and linked with tie peo- 
| ple, in opposition to the constituted authories of the realm—this citizen 
| King—a term which bad been used in many elections in England—(and 
ihe hoped no Gentleman would cry cut ‘* No, no,” to that)—accepted 

the French Constitution in September, (791; and had, as a compensa- 

tion for this popular union, the misfortune of being brought to the guillo- 

tine in something less than two years after this beautiful fabric had been 

accepted. So rapid was the march of atheism and irreligion, that, in 

1793—in less than two years—Ghristianity was abjured at the bar of the 

National Assembly. The Church and the Peerage made concessions; 

but the Church and the Peerage ‘ost their privileges, and were ultimately 

visited with exile, proscription and death. Would any one assure us 
that a similar destruction would not take place in England from a body 
armed with a similar power?) Who would answer for the security of the 

Monarch, the Church of England, or the Peerage, when a body of men 
were armed with legislative power, who were to send here—not Mem- 

bers of Parliament to deliberate—but delegates to carry into effect the 
arbitrary, tyrannical mandate of an arbitrary, tyrannical constituency— 
{cheers from the Opposition side of the House. ] In France 40 years had 
elapsed, and that splendid community had not yet got a Constitution. 
They had changed their Constitutions with the months of the year; they 

had tried the experiment of a Monarchy thrice—they were about to try 
it a fuurth time. And yet, said these speculative reformers, ‘‘Do you | 
cast away you Constitution, and try a new speculative system of repre- 
sentation.” What! cast away the practical establishments of ages—cast | 
aawway what had endured from the time of Alfred—because, though it has | 
answered its object. it does not correspond to the rules and squares of | 
the framers of the new Reform Bill. Ile would miss no opportunity of 
raising his voice—against a doctrine which no power on earth should 
compel him to submit. He never would, as some Members had, hold 
out the pabulum o¥ all sorts of relief—he never would submit to the filth 
and degradation of buying a seat, through what the Honourable Member 
for Knaresborough called a disgraceful mode of falsehood, deception, 

aha corraption—te appealed to those reformers who had so got into the 

House, whether they did not feel themselves degraded, vilified, and dis- 
graced by this new mockery of representat!on 7—[ cheers. ] 

Sir ROBERT PEEL, being now loudly called for, addressed the 
House to the following effect:—There was, he said, one advantage in 
the representative system which had not been adverted to before in the 
course of that debate. He meant that, in moments of popular excite- 
ment, the present system enabled the minority to find an avenue into 
that House, in order that their opinions might be heard in the councils 
of thecountry. This was, in his opinion, a powerful argument, for this 
would at all times prevent the judgment from being overpowered by 
mere numbers. He wasno possessor of boroughs; and though he was 
opposed on the present occasion to a majority in that House, he still 
had no party purpose to promote, nor was he actuated by either perso- 
nal or political interests in giving to this Bill his opposition. He was 
desirous of keeping aloof from all topics of merely temporary interest. 
Ile was afraid, however, lest he should deviate from this his intention, 
for, when he heard last night the able and eloquent speech of an Hon. 
and Learned Member, he was not a little surprised to hear him begin 
with inculcating the doctrine of forbearance from party discussion, and 
yet terminate with a most bitter philippic against the late Administra- 
tion. When he (Sir R. Peel) entered into any vindication, he would 
enter into it since the day-star of reform arose—sine his Majesty's pre- 
sent Government accepted office ; and he should be able to prove that, 
in six weeks of their administration, more lives of the King’s subjects 
had been sacrificed in affrays with the military, than were lost in the six 
years which he (Sir R. Peel) had presided over the Home Department 
—[lond cries of “ hear, hear,” from the Opposition side.] The next 
time the Horourable and Learned Gentleman chaunted such hymns 
of praise in honour of the present Administration, and disparagement 
of their predecessors, he advised him to let that strophe be omitted. 

It he recollected rightly the main arguments used in support of the 
measure, they might be divided under three general heads—first, that the 
time had come when the legislature was bound to correct the defects of 
the Constitution, and to resort to its ackowledged principles; secondly, 
| that the present House of Commons did not answer practically the pur- 
| poses for which it was established, and that it was expedient to correct 
its defects; and, lastly, that the House had lost the confidence of the 
| people, that the public voice was for reform, and that whether that voice 

was raised upon rational grounds or not, it was impossible any longer to 
| carry on the Government of the country without conceding to the wish- 

es of the people, and giving them a reform in Parliament. These were 

the three main arguments used by the supporters of the Bill. It may be 
| desirable, however. for him, in the first instance, to measure, and in 

which he could not entirely concur. It was urged by some opposed to 
| the BH, that the elective franchise, whether exercised by Corporations 
or by individuals, partook so closely of the nature of private property, 
that it was scarcely possible for Parliament to deal with it without a vio- 
lation of the rights of property. If that objection was well founded to 
its entire extent, it would at once set this question at rest, but to that ex- 
tent he did not concur in the objection. He never stated that the elec- 
tive franchise was of the nature of private property. In the discussion on 
the disfranechisement of Grampound and Penryn, he had claimed for Par- 
liament the power of forfeiting the right of the minority, if the majority 
had forfeited their rights by the commission of the offence charged 
againstthem. He who was a party to the disfranchisement of the forty- 
shilling freeholders of Ireland could hardly consider the deprivation of 
the franchise from delinquent boroughs as any violation of private pro- 
perty. The disfranchisement ot the forty-shilling freeholders was a vio- 
lation necessary, as be considered. but yet greatly to be depre: ated. It 
was now proposed to disfranchise Corporations and individuals ; and he 














diaiived (nat vie sine overculing aecessity existed for the forfeiture 
ot the trust now reposed in them, as appeared to exist for the disfran- 
chisement of the forty-shilling freeholders, he could not contend that 
Parliament was not as competent to deal with the one as well as the 
other. Nor should he omit to mention that, only two yeers since, he 
had taken an objection to a proposition made for compensating the pro- 
prietors of boroughs for the franchises proposed to be taken from them, 
and he then stated that it seemed to him that the greatest difficulty ap- 
peared in the way of pecuniary compensation, and that whatever may be 
the right of the proprietors of those boroughs to compensation, in the 
present temper of the times, it would have been exceedingly difficult to 
recognise such a principle and to bring it into peepee tiiek hear. } 
But, at the same time that he admitted the distinction between the fran- 
chise exercised by the proprietors of boroughs aad private property, still 
he held that if borougs were disfranchised without a clearly-established 
necessity pro tanto, it wonld strike at the security of private property, 
and be a violation of private rights—[loud cheers.] Every motive of ex- 

[ See eighth page.] 
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By the Manchester and Sheffield from Liverpool we have received Lon- 
don papers to the 7th ult. 

The Reform Bill passed the second reading in the House of Com- 
mons on the 7th of July, at five o’clock in the morning, after an ani- 
mated debate of three nights. The Bill wil be immediately taken 
upin Committee, where its different provisions will undergo a rigid 
scrutiny, and where some :mportant amendments and omissions will in 
all probability be introdueed The final report offthe Committee will 
show what change the Constitution is destined to undergo. The vote 
stood as fullows :—For the Bill, 367; against it, 231; majority, 156, 
about the same number that had been anticipated. England was per- 
fectly tranquil, and the riots in Wales had terminated. In Iretand the 
disturbed districts had not been marked by any new outrage. The Co- 
roners Jury,which sat on the bodies of the unfortunate people who were 
killed at Newtonb ary, haye been unable to agree upon their verdict, and 
the Coroner applied to Governinent for instructions. The Reve 
nue ending 5th July was made up as follows:— 











For the Quarter ending July 5, 1230, £11,838,709 
do. do. 1331, 11,141,650 
Decrease on the Quarter - - - —— 697,65 
For the year ending July5, 1839 - - - £46,717,731 
do. do. Isl - - - 45,061,455 
Decrease on the year - - - - - 1,656,283 


This falling off is of course owing to the great reduction cf{taxes made 
by the Wellington Cabinet last year. 

The Funds closed on the Uth of July at 83. 

In France the same volcanic stillness still prevails. The new cham- 
bers were summoned to meet on the 23d of July, instead of the 12th or 
August, as originally designed. It is intended that the King, his Minis- 
try and Chambers, shall take the lead in the festivities and celebration 
of the “glorious three days,” and thereby amuse and. pre-occupy the 
attention of the populace at that exciting and perhaps dangerous mo- 
ment. No criterion yet exists to enable us to ascertain the temper of 
the new chambers; but it isaffirmed, that the Deputies are hostile to the 
hereditary Peerage, and that the King intends to propose some medifica- 
tion of the present system—-an infallible proof of the unstable tenor of 
his own hereditary powers. Strange as it may appear, it is said that a 
counter revolution is contemplated by the exiled family. A coinage, 
bearing the impress of Henry V. of £50,000 has been struck, and the 
Duchess of Berri and the Duke d’Angoulene have gone to the continent. 

The Prince Leopold has accepted the Crown of Belgium upon con 
dition that the Belgic Congress take steps to cause the nation to be recog 
nized by the sovereigns of Curope. But this cannot be done, unless the 
Belgians conform to the Protocols of the five intervening powers, which 
we firmly believe they are resoived, at present at least, not todo. They 
are desirous of first ascertaining the sentiments of the new French Par: 
liament at all events. The matter, however, was at the last accounts, 
under active debate inthe Belgic Congress, where a gleam of reason 
seemed now and then to break in upen their refractory meditations. 

The latest accounts from Poland announce that the Russians had oc- 
cupied Plock, forthe purpose of crossing the Vistula at that point and 
attacking Warsaw. Also, that a junction bed been effected between 
Rudiger and Kreutz, and the main army. On the Polish side, it is af- 
firmed that Gen. Skrzyuecki has advanced upoa Sied!lec, and that Gen, 
Gielgud has, by the rapid defection in Lithuania, encreased his army to 
40,000 men. Gen. Toll is still incommand incommand of the Rus- 
sian army. The officialaccount of the death of Count Diebitsch as- 
cribes that event to the Cholera Morbus, which is highly probable. The 
same official documents fix the loss of the Russians: at the battle of Os- 
trolenka as follows:—07 officers killed, and 112 wounded, subalterns 
and privates killed 935, wounded 2,919. The Polish loss is stated at 
8,000, of whom 2,000 were taken prisoners. 

The Cholera has extended to Archangel, but the report of its having 
reached Hamburgh wants confirmation. At Riga, the number of per- 
sons attacked up to the 12th of this month, was 2,341: 1,202 of whom 
have died, and 675 recovered. England, by the activity of her 
quarantine regulations seemed to be fully alive to her danger. 

Mr. Vaughan has reached London and was presented to his Majesty 
at the Levee on the 29th of June. Mr. Wm. Roscoe, of Liverpool, died 
at his house on the 20th of June. in his 79th year. Don Pedro has arrived 
in England, and been most hospitably received by the government ; it is 
his intention to make England his permanent residence. Sir Hussey 
Vivian is to succeed Sir John Byng in command of the troops in Ireland 
The heat in Loglaud was very great in the early part of July; on the Sth 
the thermometer rose to 9h. The University of Oxford has conferred the 
honorary degree of L. L. D. on Washington Irving and Capt. Basil Hall. 
The Archbishop ot Canterbury has brought a bill before the House oi! 
Lords for a general composition of the tythes. Lord Howick declared 
in the House of Commons, that Government would take no steps in re 
gard to W. Indian slavery during the present session. 





The New York Daily Advertiser of Monday last contains a very shame 
ful and indecent attack on the British subjects in Colombia. The 
crowded state of our columns to-day alone prevents us from inserting 
the libel, and making such coraments thereon as the nature of the ou! 
rage demands; but we assure those gentlemen who have spoken to u 
on the subject that it shall not be deferred beyond next Saturday. It 
may be possible that some of our countrymen have taken an -active 
part in the troubles of Colombia—many of them from having be 
come naturalized, and therefore being no longer British subjects but 
Colombian citizens, have a right to do so—but when we see the British 
Minister and the whole mass of British Merchants, many of whom are 
of the highest respectability, without distinction or exception charged 
with aiding and abetting treason, proscription and assassination, at a 
distance too where they cannot defend themselves, we consider it the 
duty of any and every Englishman to offer some protectionto their cha 
racters. 

T> We haveg 


en the brilliant Speech of Sir James Macintosh in ful 
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REFORM DEBATE.—| Continued from the 7th page. } 

| ena should induce Pari:ameut to be cautious in proceeding to the 
iture of those rights. By such a disfranchisement, without an over- 

wuling necessity, they would forteit the immense advantage gained b 
the existence of prescriptive rights, and establish a precedent by which 
other franchises would be exposed to hazard. What wes the fraachise 
of the Peerage !—[hear, onrd Taat was a public franchise, given 
for public odjects; and, if tney dealt apon views of speculative iinprove- 
ment, with the elective franchise, tuey established a preccdent by which 
other franchises—the franchise of the Peerage and the prerogative of the 
Crown, being public trusts, and forivitabie upon similar picas of public 
gmprovement, would be liable at any tuture period to be destroyed. 
Whilst he admitted the distinction between public trusts and private 
roperty, therefure, he contended that the utmost caution should be used 
in dealing with such public trusts, and tliat this caution should always 
follow, and be founded on an imperious necessity. He rejoiced at hear- 
ing the Hon. and Learned Geot. state that, tiougi be was the foremost 
in calling for the forfeiture of those public franchises, he would always 
be foremost in the ranks to contend for the inviolability of private pro- 
perty of all descriptions. ‘Those who oppose this Bill did not contound 
the distinction between public and private property. They did not sup- 
pose that because certain boroughs were disfranchised. the poor would 
therefore seize upon the property of the rich. What they feared was, 
that hereafter upon slight suggestions of public advantage, certain spe- 
cies of property would be seized upon by those wao, from the change of 
franchise given by this Bill, would hav the chief power in legislation. 
He rejoiced, however, to hear tue declaration of the Honourable and 
Learned Member, and hoped that i! a tax on tie transfer of property in 
the public funds, should ever again be proposed, the Hon. and Learned 
Member would remember his pledge and unite with those who were 
anxious to make a successful opposition to that measure, as a violation 
of privaie property—[cheers from the Opposition benches.) He could 
not contest the competency of Parliament to deal with the boroughs, but 
then it was contended that they were strengthening the prerogatives of 
the Crown, and consulting the principles of the Constitution by such an 
extensive disfranchisement as was proposed ny the Bill. In support of 
this proportion certain arguments were used wien the Bill was under 
the consideration of another Parliament, to which it would be necessary 
to refer. The Noble Lord who introduced this Bill (Lord John Russell) 
held out that he would be able to resort to some fixed period in the his- 
tory of this country, when established principles were laid down, on 
which the House might with safety proceed to legislate. The Noble 
Lord contended that the smal! boroughs existed in violation of, and by 
putting off the acknowledged principles of the Constitution. In the 
speech which the Noble Lord made in introduciag the measure to the 
present Parliament, however, he had entirely cut this ground of argu- 
ment from under him. Ile admitted that there were no acknowledged 
rinciples with respect to the existence of small Borouzhs, and that Par- 
fiament would not be adverting to ancient principles in disfranchising 
them. This was no reason, he (Sir Robert Peel) admitted, why those 
Boroughs should continue to exist, bet if they had existed for four or five 
centuries—if they had always existed, those who wished to get rid of 
them, had no right to influeace the public mind by describing these bo- 
roughs as usurpations, and a departure from the origina! principles of the 
Constitution. It may be expedient to abolish those small borouzhs; but 
no ground of expediency cou'd justify the assertion that these boroughs 
were a usurpation, and existed in violation of acknowledged principles. 
There was no reason to argue this case, for the Noble Lord (John Rus- 
sel) had, in his opening speech, in bringing forward this measure, aban- 
doned the ground he had formerly taken. The Noble Lord was not only 
the promoter of the Bill, but he was now a confidential Minister of the 
€rown, having taken out his diploma, and become a regular practitioner 
—[hear, andalaugh.}] What the Noble Lord said, therefore, was the 
legitimate subject ot comment, and hie (Sir R. Peel) was not going to re- 
fer to former speeches or written treatises, bat he hoped he might refer, 
without giving offence, to a speech made by the Noble Lord oniy nine 
or ten days since—[hear, hear.] If that speech did not prove that the 
Noble Lord had abandoned his ground that this measnre was a recur- 
rence to the original principles of the Constitution, he (Sir R. Peel) 
would close his case, and let the House come (as he hoped at all events 
it would) to an immediate division. The Noble Lord had said that, 
“ going back to the original representation in this country, he found that 
there existed for many years no regular or defined system of representa- 
tion, but that the Sheriffs returned Members for counties and boroughs, 
exercising a privilege of selection, now directing one borough to return 
Members, and now another. Nothing, therefore, coald be more irregu- 
lar or less settled than the system of representation which existed in 
those times, and they were ancient times; for the Noble Lord stated 
‘that there was some change in the representative systein in that House.” 
Of course he supposed they were to be told that large popttlous and com- 
mercial places, were then selected to return Members. ‘ But, no, no,” 
gaid the Noble Lord,” it is a striking fact, that the franchise was not gi 
ven to such small boroughs as became large, but that a great many oft e 
gmail boroughs in Cornwatl had writs directed to them within this period 
for the first time, and that, out of the 55 borougas set down in Schedule 
A to be disfranchised, uo less than 45 were erected or restored in those 
fimes. Granting the franchise to large towns, therefore, was no part of 
the system of the Tudors. The Noble Lord also mentioned it as a re- 
markable fact that, during the reign of the Tudors, men were sent to 
Parliament dependent on the Crown, or on great Peers, from small bo- 
rouchs in the hands of the Crown and of the Peers. These boroughs ex- 
isted in the time of the Tudors, and in the same way ever since. On this 
oint the Nobie Lord was coiroborated by a very learned writer, tree 
m the imputation of partislity-- namely, Mr. Haljum. It was quite 
Clear, op all authority, then, that the present small boroughs existed for 
many centuries, and that those boroughs were established to fortify the 
Crown and the Peerage iw the House of Commons. It might be said 
that, though the places which formerly returned Members existed, they 
had grown small. Sneh was not the fact. Gatton, for instance, was 
muc': the same in the time of Queen Elizabeth that it was in the present 
day. Lord Burleigh directed the Sheritf to make no return from that 
Borouzh, it having no burgesses, and in another instance he directed the 
Sheriff to cancel the name of Francis Bacon, and to substitute that of 
Edward Brown. for the borough of Gatton, there being no burgesses then 
existing. Finding no precedents before the end of the reign of the Tu- 
dors, the Noble Lord could find only one solitary instance up to the Re- 
volution; and he also resorted to a precedent furnished by the conduct 
and authority of Cromwell. At the time of the Revolution it was de- 
clared that the Warden of the Cinque Ports should no longer exercise 
the power of numination. ‘T'be power of nomination by the Lord War- 
den was then destroyed, but the constituency were left to choose the 
Members—the same constituency that now existed. The statute of 
George the Second stated that the elections ought to be free, and that 
élections should be conducted without the presence of soldiers. These 
were not precedents for any change of the representation, and it 
showed how utterly barren the case must be when such instances 
were resorted to as precedents. The great precedent referred to by 
the Noble Lord was that of Cromwell, whose scheme of reform the 
Noble Lord contended was sanctioned by Lord Clarendon. Crom- 
well did reform the House with a vengeance. At that peried, how- 
ever, it should be recollected that the ancient House of Peers ceased 
to exist, and the Royal authority was extinct. Whether Cromwell 
‘vas justified, under such circumstances, in founding such an assem- 
bly, he would not now stop to «rgue. because it was no precedent for 
the present times, when they had to maintain a House of Peersand a 
limited and tempered monarchy—{hear, hear]. The Noble Lord had 
indulged ina panegyric on Cromwell—but Cromwel! was @ more cau- 
tious reformer than the Noble Lord. But then the Noble Lord stated 
that Cromwell's plan of reform was applouded by Lord Clarendon, and 
he quoted a passage from Lord Clarendon in proof. Now, there was 
nothing which he (Sir R. Peel) advised Members to distrust more than 
quotation. He frequently beard Bacon quoted against him, when he knew 
that in the next, or more frequently the same page, he might find pas- 
sages on which he could rely. When Lord Clarendon came to speak 
of the parliaments of Cromwell's time, he was not quite so complimentary 
as the Noble Lord would have the House believe. “Cromwell.” said Lord 
Clarendon, “called two Parliaments. The first sat a few months, and did 
but employ the time in long debates and wrangling discussions. Cromwell 
in seven months after called another Parliament. founded on the same prin- 
ciple, which he dissolved in three months, and Lord Clarendon, in speaking 
of th» dissolution of this reformed Parliament, used these expressions, — 
* the Parlianent did net reasseiuble with the same temper and resignation 


sith which it separated.” Now this present Paritament was at ieust as 
little to be censured as the reforined Parliameut of Cromweil on this ground 
though the Hon. and Learned Member (Mr. Macauley) chose to lecture it 
on the subject, which, by the way, was rather unusoal in a new Member— 
(hear, hear, and a langh.) After the meeting of this Parliament, continued 
Lord Clarendon, “it quickly appeared how insecure new institutions are” 


Peel) was entitled to refer to that great man’s deliderate opinion as an his- 
torian ; and at all events he might refer to his quotation, to show how much 
all quotations ought to he distrusted, and how often they were misapplied. 
The next argument was, that if the existence of the present system of re- 
oresentation was not an usurpation, yet it was necessary to change it, Now 
he admitted that the present system unght not be an usurpation, and vet 


times, that a change in the constituuon of parliament was requisite. He 
admitted that the great question at the present day was, whether the Hous 
of Comaons was fit for (he objects and purposes for which it was constitut- 
ed? He rather admitted poss acknowledged that there were evils in the 
present system, but the question was, whetuer for the sake of accommodat- 
ing the system more closely to the wants of the people, and rendering the 
House more worthy of their confidence, it waa desirabie to incur the hazard 
of achange? ‘Fits, after all, was the main consideration, It was con. 
tended that the nomination boroughs were the great evil in the present 
system. ‘The rea! question was not merely whether the present syste: 
was to be changed, but what system was to be established in its place which 
should give a permanent secunty for liberty and the possessioa of property. 
The principle of change of itseit has sothing to recowmend it, and can be 
enhanced only by qualities which cannot be denied. He would contend that. 
the system under which nomination boroughs existed was preieradle to the 
new system, because he preferred a mixed monarchy with a House ot l’eers 
to such a system as that which could be established by any dv uocratical 
influence. If they were to lock to France, they would find that every at- 
tempt was made during the republic to preserve those principles of libert, 
and security for property which was essential in every free state, but that 
notwithstanding every exertion that was made, the system, in the long run, 
was found defective. ‘The National Assembly of France did not trust to « 
regular and uniform system of voting, suchas that the new bill would esta- 
blish—they were guided by three great leading circuinstances—population, 
territory, and wealth, and notwithstanding these saving clauses, property 
and ancient privileges were entirely destroyed. After the restoration a new 
plan was adopted. Certain returns were to be iuade for every department 
and arrondissement, and the description of the voters, as to taxes and pro- 
perty, was as perfect as could well be supposed, yet what has been the result? 
That system has been abandoned and another new system 1s to be discovered. 
If Hon. Members had read the accounts which have been lately received 
from France, they sust have found that within less than a twelvemonth 
those very men who had been returned by the people—who had organized 
the opposition to the government, and who had expelledthe Bourbon dynas- 
ty, Were now supplanted—(cheers,) by others of more democratical princi 
ples. But it was said the people, and the Members chosen by the people, 
were well-wishers to the Monarchy and the institutions of the country? 
Yet what had been the result? Neither did he charge the people of Eng- 
land with a deliberate wish or plan to destroy existing institutions; but he 
asserted, and it could not be denied, that the propagation of popular 
and democratical opinions had a tendency to such a result. France 
had already furnished them with many examples; and France, on 
that very night—on that very d:y—when they were called upon to 
give their consent to the Reform Bill, France was called upon to 
decide on the principles on which the monarchy and hereditary 
peerage were to exist—principles which, it could not be denicd, none more 
deprecated than the existing government of that country. The question 
under consideration was really no party question ; and he reluctantly 
opposed himself to the great majority that he knew was arrayed against 
him. But he was bound to take into his serious consideration the safety 
of the country, and see whether there was any paramount necessity to 
justify so serious a charge, (hear), The honorable and learned member 
(Sir J. Mackintosh) in his able speech had quoted largely from Cicero, 
and had more particularly applied a quotati»n to him respecting the in- 
fluence of popular power. That quotation was taken ro Cicero D 
Legibus; but on referring to it he found that it contained not only those 
points wich suited the nght honorable gentleman’s arguments, but others 
which might form an adinirable lesson to those who wished to change 
established institutions, and which they might take a lesson from, even 
after the lapse of so many ages, and here he could not refrain from ap- 
plying to the right honorable gentleman the words applied by Burke on 
a somewhat similar occasion to a political opponent. Long might such 
studies form the solace of a virtuous and venerable age! With reference 
to that very treatise, in the very same page, Cicero gives a salutary advice 
to those who would rashly change an established government. After 
condemning Quintus for the introduction of popular power, he goes on 
with great accuracy to state the imperfections and vices with which it is 
but too often conducted, and which he thought could not be too much 
impressed on the rulers of a country. In that sentence he described the 
effects and the vices which but too frequently attended democratical 
changes. Further on he adverts to the folly of those who entirely over- 
looked the advantages of existing institutions, and thought only of intro- 
ducing those of‘a speculative and experimental nature, merely because 
there might be defects in some parts of the system. In the same spirit 
he would say, if small boroug!is are to be disfranchised, and if government 
join with the press, merely on account of such anomalies or defects in the 
constitution to introduce such a sweeping change, the consequences rest 
with them. He did not approve,of the nomination boroughs ; but could 
the evils which they causejnot®be eradicated withont introducing a system 
which endangered the whole fabric of the constitution, and a constitution, 
too, which had stood theftest*of ages, and under which ‘the people had 
enjoyed more liberty and4prosperity than had ever existed under any go- 
vernment? The honorable an? learned member for Calne (Mr. Macaulay) 
contended that the House of Commons was unfit for the age; that instead 
of leading the way in improvements, it lagged behind, and that it consulted 
the interests of the tax-consumers and not those of the payers.of taxes, 
and that, therefore, the time was come for introducing a reform in the 
system. Now,he‘denied that the House of Commons neglected its duty, 
or was incompetent to perform it, or was in arrear of the age; and if he 
did not prove that these charges were unfounded he would consent to 
abandon his opposition, and go into the second reading at once. Now, 
first of all, with regard to taxation, was not the property tax on the rich, 
and not on the poor; and did the House require to be reminded that at 
the close of the war, when the government wished to reclaim the tax, pe- 
titions poured in from the people against it, and the measure, owing to the 
ferce of public opinion, and the gencral feeling of the House of Commons, 
was abandoned. And, in reference to the repeal of the beer duty, did the 
House of Commons show any want of attention to theinterest of the people : 
Did they not.on thecontrary.show every anxiety togive effect to the measure, 
and every caution, for the sake of the people, against carrying the measure 
too sudden!y into effect? Was the restoration of the currency a proof 
| that the House of Commons was in arrear of public opinion? Did the 
House of Commons show that it was behind the age when it adopted th 
| views of Mr. Huskisson, and relaxed the restrictions on free trade ?—(hear 
| hear) and could the advceates of a House of Com nons, more in uniso» 
| with the sentiments of the age, contend that, if such a House as they 
desired had existed two years ayo, the Roman Catholie disabilities would 
| have been removed?—(cheers), If such a House of Caouimons had 
| existed, would there have beeu the shadow of a chance of its being car- 





ried? Why, in a cars entit.ed “ Friendly Advice to the Hous: 

| of Lords,” was it admitted that the Catholie <isabihtics were removed 

| 2 Opposition to the wishes of the people?) With suc: « class of voters 
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therefore, could such a measure have been carivd 
Corporation Acts have been repealed ?—." Yes!") Not, certainly, wit!- 
out the Dissenters. He would not, however. press that point. Why th 

fact was, that the House of Commons exceeded the «erage liberal ty of 
| the age; and yet it was said to be behind it. The Honorable and [carn- 
ed Gentleman had give: us one argument for reform—the circumstance 
that no marked reform had taken place in the representation for hundreds 
of years, while at the same time, with muc!: inconsistency, he admitted 
that the House of commons governed the country beticr than any yeop!e 
on the face of the earth were governed 
that looking ou the House of Commons in such a light, he would have 
been anxious to go on with a gradual and apparently imperceptibl: 
| change. as hitherto, witheut intreducing a change which might destroy it 


Could the Test and 








—(loud cheers ;) and how the contrivances provided by their framers against 
all misfortunes contain a gap which opens to let destruction in upon them ; 
(continued cheers.) When the Noble Lord quoted the opinion of Lord 
Clarendon, in reference to the prevailing opinion of the times, he (Sir R. 


that it wouid be possibie to show, from the change of character and of 
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habits of the people—wuen he looked at society in England—at improve. 


perty, that they were such as no other people enjoyed, and were to ho 
attributed to our furm of Government ; 
advantages, it must be entirely changed, because he found in it some 
defects. And what were these defects? They were, first of all, defects 
in the penal code, and those in Chancery—the bottomless pit of Charcery— 
(alaugh), Andethircly, this happy and united kingdom, with every phy. 
sical enjoyment, was to be thrown into confusion, because there was 
defective system of fines and reeaveries— laughter). Those were the 
miserable defects for which the whole system of society was to be 
changed. Some of them were defects and grievances which many of the 
people never heard of, and which could form no ground, in their opinion, 
at least, for change. The people knew how to make roads-- how to 
improve agriculture, machinery, &c., but very few of them ever knew 
what fine and recovery meant; and if the question were put to them, 
the answer would probably be that fine meant penal'y, and recovery 
meant convalescence—(a laugh). As to the arguments respecting the 
defects of the penal code, it hardly required au answer; for those most 
celebrated for introducing reform into that system had all represented 
nomination boroughs. Romilly, the present Member for Knaresborough, 
and my Lord Chancellor Brougham—all were returned tor small bo- 
roughs. And with regard to the Court of Chancery, was not the first 
blow against its defects struck in the House of Commons? And did not 
the House of Commons pass the Act to mitigate the punishment of forge- 
ry, which was rejected by the House of Lords? Lf that argument for re. 
torn’ was good tor any thing it was an argument forieform, not in the 
House of Commons but the House of Lords. The two most prominent 
features in the Noble Lord’s Bill were the disfranchisement of the small 
boroughs, and the new mode of making up the deficiency ; and he cer- 
tainly must be cautious in giving his assent to a measure which even the 
Noble Lord himself was so indecisive about. The clause, for instance, 





alterations since the bill was first introduced—[ cheers]. It was not set- 
tled yet; and he thought Government had no right to ask his confidence 
to such a measure, when they were still so much in doubt about some oj 
the most important points. What was the effect of the alteration in the 
Bill with regard to the right of voting asto Manchester only?) Why that 
the right of voting was transferred trom the householder, who was con- 
sequently a resident, to the warehouse-owner, who might not, or need 
not, reside in the place. But it had been said that this part of the altera. 
tion had crept in through inadvertency—[hear, hear]. If such an ivad 
vertency took place on the part of the Government, who ought to have 
matured their plans before submitting them, and through which inadver 
tency the constituency of the country would be diminished by 100,000 
persons, surely it was too much to ask the House of Commons {o give its 
confidence to the Administration—[hear]. This alteration, he believed, 
was not made to affect the ten-pound-voters who paid quarterly, but 
those who paid their rent weekly; for, in large towns, it was well known 
a vast portion of the inhabitants did so pay their weekly rent. In Bir- 
mingham, according to the original plan, there would be from 10,000 to 
12,090 inhabitants, who would have the elective franchise. In the pre- 
sent state of the public mind it hehoved Government how they tampered 
with such questions as these—[ hear, hear]. He had taken the four altera- 
tions—material alterations—in the Bill, and made the remarks which he 
thought he was justified in doing. The first had relation to residence: 
the second fo possessions, as to counting-houses; the third to quarterly 
payments of rent; the tourth, to land. ‘The last was a very important 
alteration. It had been said of one of the alterations that the word 
once” had been inserted instead of the word “twice.” In the seventh 
commandment, if the word “not” were left out, it would make a consi- 
derable difference—[a laugh]. The occupier of a house with land to a 
certain value, both under the same landlord, gave the elective franchise 
to the holder. Now this was a deviation from the original plan, and, as 
he had before said, an important one. It was of great consequence to 
the rural population of this country that their comforts should be attended 
to. These were times in which they ought not to be disregarded, nov 
should any thing be done which was likely to interfere with their com 
forts—[{hear, hear]. He hoped that the plote of ground and gardens 
which had been allotted them would not be encroached upon by having 
portions given to individuals for electioneering purposes. He did not 
say that such a course would be pursued ; he only pointed it out as one 
which might take place. The Hon. Gentleman who had spoken last had 
taunted him with being a tardy reformer. The Hon. Gentleman seemed 
to think that he had a plan of reform to propose to the House in lieu ot 
the one now under discussion. He wasinerroruponthat subject. The 
House would probably bear in mind what he had stated in the course of 
the last Session. What he then said was this—so convinced was he of 
the necessity, for the good of the country, that there should not be a per- 
petual change of Government, that therefore it was that, rather than risk 
such a thing, he had determined, before the plan was submitted, to give 
his support—to compromise, if he could, but, if not, he had determined 
not to bring forward any plan. He was prepared to support a Bill of 
his Majesty's Ministers, provided it could, in his opinion, be safely passed. 
If he were asked why he did not bring forward a plan of reform, he would 
answer in the words of the Hon. and Learned Gentleman (Sir J. Mack- 
intosh) applied to another circumstance, “ that he did not wish to open 
a door, to shut which was beyond his power.” He felt that Government 
would be responsible for all the consequences of sucha measure. He 
did not wish to see again reacted, in the present temper of the people, al! 
those scenes which had been so recently displayed. If the appetite for 
reform was so greedy inthe country as had been represented by Hon. 
Mems. on the other side of the House, it is hardly reasonable to believe 
that the — would be satisfied with more moderate food. They would 
not, if the statements were true, be contented with having the elective 
franchise removed from the borough of East Retford, and transferred to 
the town of Birmingham. If what had been declared to be the fact were 
so was he not justified in shrinking from introducing a Reform Bill inte 
that House?—[Hear.] It had been repeatedly said that the people were 
resolved to have reform, and that they will have it—[{hear,hear.] They 
were so resolved upon that point, it was insisted, that no Government 
could carry on the affairs of the country without granting it. If such, 
indeed, were the determined and settled feeling of the country, he re- 
gretted it. In regretting it, he must say that, if it were so, he believed 
it was a delusion, and he really and sincerely thought that the people 
were asking for that which would ultimately prove prejudicial to their 
interests—[hear.] But he begged to ask whether it was 60 certain that 
the people desired reform? Was the House not taking for certain that 
which was not the fact?’ He was bound to say that he thought his Ma. 
jesty’s Government had acted injudiciously, to give it the mildest term, 
in permitting the name of the King to be coupled wtib the reform ques 
tion in the manner which it had been. In the way in which his Majesty’s 
name had been introduced, ever since the dissolution of the last Parfia- 
ment, the popular impression was, that the King wished the Bill to pass 
There had been stories, ridiculous stories, in circulaticn, in the way in 
which publicity was given to these matters. representing that his Majesty 
would go down to the House of Lords, and dissolve Parliament in a 
hackney-coach rather have the dissolution delayed. He (Sir Robert 
Peel) could not but condemn such proceedings. Loyalty to the King 
was purchased with hostility to the Constitution, in consequence ol 
those misrepresentations. It might be necessary for election purposes 
to have recourse to such a proceeding, but it was not a wise one. ‘The 
excitement had so disturbed the public mind, that the sober and tem- 
perate judgment of the people could not be exercised. He called upon 
the Government to give the people time to reflect upon the Bill—[hear } 
—and not force itupon the country in the way it was about to be done 
If the people were undera fit of enthusiasm—if they were in error—and 
if the Bill should pass, and hereafter the people discovered that it was 
prejudicial to them, they would condemn the House of Commons for 
not deliberating, and preventing the sacrifices of those interests whic! 
it was the bouncen duty of that House to see preserved. Doubting that 
the people were unanimous for reform—doubting still more that it would 
be conducive to the welfare of the country—doubting that, if it shou!d 
pass, it would be a permanent measure, he gave his opposition to the 
Bill. He opposed it because it was not founded upon constitutional prin 
cip! -s—he opposed it because it did not give security forthe just prero 
ratives of the Crown—he opposed it because it did not guarantee the 
security of both Houses of Parliament—and he opposed it because it 
| offered no security for the permanent happiness of the people, and the 
| stability of the institutions which had subsisted for six centuries, and fer 
\ which there was no parallel to be found in the world—[hear, hear. J 
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